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Blbllogr^y of Professional Materials f^r-ttie Content Area ??i?ad1ng Project 



'Burling, R. Enqlls)! In blacl»>and Vilt^ New York: Holt, Rljrehar't and 

Cartwrtglit, G,, Cartwrlght^C. A. and Ysseldyke, J. E. Two decision models: 
Identification- and diagnostic teaching of handicapped children in the 
regular classroo«. Psychology 1n thfe School s , 1973, 10^ 4-10. 

Earle, R. A. Teaching reading and mathematics . Newark, Delaware: Inter- . 
national Reading Association, 1976. 

Florfda Department of Education. Physical education and reading: a wihning 
team. Tallahasee, 'Florida: horida Department of Education, 1975. . 

Florida Department of Education. Reading the language of mathematics . 
Tallahasee, Florida: FTordIa [J^partment of Education, 1975. 

Florida Department of Edtjcatlon. Science aati reading . Tallahasfee, Florida: 
Florida Department of Education, 1975.' 

Florida Department of Education. Social studies and reading . Tallahasee^ 
Florida; Florida Depattirtent of Education, 1975. 

Greff, K. N. and Askov,.E. N. Learning centers: a>i ideabook fpr reading and 
language arts . Dubuque, Iowa: Kendall Hunt, 1974. 

H^y, G. H. Teaching reading as (fencept development .;. Newark, Delaware: 
International Reading Association, 1974. 

Herber, H. L. Success vrlth words . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Scholastic 
' Book Service, 1973. 

Herber, H. L. Teaching reading in content areas . Englewood CUffs, 

Jersey: ■ Prentice Hall , 1§70. \ ~ \ 

Horn^T.'D. Reading for the disadvantaged . Newark, Del aware: ^International 
* ■ Reading Association, 1970. 

Jacqufes, J. W. and Schwartz, B. Leisure reading for adults . Upper HontcUir, 
Mew Jersey: Montclair State College, 1976. ^ • ^ . 

Kane, R. B., Byrone, M., and Hater, M. Helping children read mathematics . 
Cincinnati: American Book Company, ^1974. , . 



Laffey, J. L. and Shuy, R. Language differences; do they 'Interfere ? Newark, 
Delaware: International Reading Association, 1973. 



Lichtman, M. Reading: everyday activities .in life . New York: CaT Press, 
1972.' 

McLean, H. H. and Kllllan, D. L. How to- construct individualized li»^rning 
pacs . l^buque, Iowa: KendalT Hunt, 1974. 
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National >lliUlBed1a Center for Adults. A selected- listing of stat^ 309B. 309C 
and right ^to read projects . • Upper Montcl air, New Jersey: National Adult 
Education Clearing House, Hontdair State College, 1976. 

Plercey. 0. Reading activities in'content areas . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
• 1976; 

Sheplwffd, 0. L. CoBp rehensive.higH school readtna..methods . Columbus, Ohio:» 
" Charles E. MerHll, 1973. • ' 

Shuy, R. W. DIsQpverinq American dialects . Urbana,. Illinois: "National 
£ounci 1 of Teachers of English, 1967. ^ 

S«1th, R. J. and Barrett, T. C/^ Teaching reading in the middle^rVdes . 
.R6adir>g, ftessachusetts: Addi son-Wesley , 1976. 

Teague, C. Language. arts: studylTfld reference skills . Los Angeles: Insthjc- 
% tional Objectives Exchange, n. d. / v 



Thelen, J, 



Reading 



Improving reading in science . 
Association, 19/6'. 



fSfewarIc, Delawre: International 



Thews, E. L. and Rob 
book for teachers 



inson, A. Improving reading in every class: a source- 
s. Boston; AT lyn and Bacon, 1972. » ' 



Turner, T. N. Making the social studies textbook a more .effective tool for 
^ less able readers. Social tdiication T^l 9^6 , 40, 38-41. 
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ANNOTATED filBLIOGRAPHY pF JUNIOR HJGH SCHOOL 
MATERIALS FOR READING DEVELOPMENT IN 
■ TWE COMTENT AREAS > 



Sandra L. Snyder 




• . • ' AhWOTATED BIBtlOGKAPHY OF JUNIOR HI(?i SCHOOL 
■ * • ■ M((TERIALS for reading DEVELOPMElJf- IN 
' • • . TtfE COKTENT AREAS 

Th\$ bibliogrtpffiy contains aaterialsnhat coulc^-bc used |n the 

< > 
jmior high school classroom as a »eans of -iaproving reiding skills 

V 

through content area, sxjbject matter. Most of the materidls. ^ave been 

dbllected and used in connection with the. Content Area ifleading Project. 

The COTtent Area Reading Project was corfducted by the Division of 
* * * • 

Continuing Education, The Pennsylvania State Univer^ty. • The project 
was supported, 'in part, by ^hc Bureau of Adult and Co«inity Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Pennsylvania DepartJiient ot "Education. 
The Content Area Reading Prefect was an in-service education program- 
which trained junior high and adult education 'teachers to teach reading • ' 
sly. lis in the context of their subject areas. , * 

Students at the junior high leyel, are often faced with the task of 
learning new material prim^ily through^ conj&ept-laden^ textbooks. T^e 
materials^coapiled in this bibliography were selected for their useful- 
ness as supplementary or alternative resources for concept learning. 
Many of the materials provide content instruction at low readability 
levels for. those students reading below grade level. Others -emphasize 
specific reading skills using subject matter ccmtent as the vrtiicle ^ 
through which the skills are devel(7pe4. The bibliography also includes 
commercial. reading programs whose princi^l objective is ''learning to 
.read'' rather than ''reading t6 learn." 

^ Ail materials, have Jt>een grouped under subject headings *Aich corre- 
late with typical junior high content areas. They have been' cross-indexed , 
where ai^licable, to the five general knowledge areas us^ to determine 

.aiuit performance level ^APL Project). 
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- • ■ l V • . 

The Adjilt Performance Level ^(APL) Study is an investigation of 

( 

practical adult literacy,. funded by .the Office of Education and conducted 
~ through t)ie Division of Extension of the University of Texas at Austin, 
Thejjroject is an atten>t to. operationally define literacy in terms of 
.^skil^s and biowledge peeded for proficiency in certain areas of need . 
.4#hich have ^een identified as being important for survival in our 
society. The APL areas are used in this bibliography because of the 
growing tendency of various state education depart*nts to use comp- 
et^cy-based education focused on adult competencies as criteria for 
' assessing school performance. Within the subject groupings, material^ 
are listed in alphabetical order, fjirst by publisher, then by titles; 
Annotations identify the reading skills emphasised, describe 
^ possible c fas sjooa^ uses and indicate readability level of material. 
Whenever possible, materials have been analysed for readability using 
the Fry Readability Tormula. ' When available^ publisher assessment of . 
readability has been included. Results tf the Fry ReadabllUy Fonaila 
are -indicated immediately following the annotations. 

••Ordering information accompanies each 'description of materials. 
Costs have been li-sted as they appear in the publishers' catalogs of 
1976 or 1977, and are subject to change.. An alphabetical li^ of 
- publishing 'cbiT^a^es- and their addresses is included at the end of the 
bibliography. All addresses are given for the Eastern Region of the 
United Skates. For ordering in other regions, consult the publishers' 
catalog. ^ 
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Subject Headings and Reference Pages 



- Subject Headings 

' Junior High Content Areas 

■ Career Educaticxi - 
English 

Health and Physical Education 
HoHb Economics 
Industrial Arts 
Mathematics 
Reading 
Science 

Social Studies 
Values Education 
> Adult Performance Level (APL) 
CofTinunity Resources 
Consumer Education 
Government and«Law 
He»4^ 

Occupa t i ona 1 Know 1 edge 




CAREER EDUCATION 



Fol^tt Publ IsMng Company > 

- AaiWt/Tkz ^AokJU oj SViiu, Dar^, BeatMcfe P. an<j Edward J. Wolfe. 

The series Is recommended for junior high students readtrtg'at the- 
"Srd and 4th. grade levels/ Social ski 1 Is* related to the world* of work 
are'prasented !n realistic situations. Emphasizes^ vocabulary develop* 
^^Hient and comprehension skills through exercises re1ate<l to short . 
reading passages . 

Fry Readability - 5th ^rade 

#19§0 Getting Thai. Job '$ .90 .^^ " 

^#1991 Instructor's Book 1.65 
#1995 Yo\j and Your Occupation .90 
I ' #1996 Instructor's Book ) \ .65 

_ #2000 ' Keeping That Job ' * .90 

#2001 Instructor's Book . . 1.65 
^ #2005 You and Your Pay . -90 

' #2006 Ins^tructor ' s Book . 1.65 



T/te To/tneA (laXtz/i Qiujdancz StnJ.U, Revised, Turner, Ri^ard H. 



. Six workbooks provide structured daily lessons that present a pro- 
gram in career planning. Written at ith and $th grade level *for secon- 
dary school students and adults-. 

Fry Readability - 5th and 6th grade ^ / * \ 



#0592 ■ 


Wanting a Job 


$1.29 


#0593 


Training for a Job 


1 .29 


#059'<* 


Starting a Job 


J. 29 


#0595 . 


Loolt4ng for a Job . 


• 1.29 


#0596 


^folding a Job 


1 .29 


#0597 


Changing a Job 


■ 1.29 


#0598 


Teacher's Guide 


1.77 



Globe Book Company', Inc. 

Jjtt in a Poi/'^ iilo^, Baygell, Miriam Levitt and Anne Ackerman. 

A collection of true stories dealing with different careers for 
the junior high Student who is reading at' the 2nd or 3rd grade^ level 
Fry Readability - 5th grade 



#0-87065-927-8 



All in a Day's Work $2.70 
Teaching Guide gratis 



\ 
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* - ?dthMU6 tB^CoJiZVU, Karlln, Hurlel 'Schocnbrun and.Horton Margul^s. 

^ A JunipMHgh easy-oeadlng text for career planning. Begins with 
an Introductfon to d I fferent careers and Interests; Gives experience 
In looking for a Job, preparing a resume and getting ready for a job 
Interview. 

Fry ReadablUty - 8th arade 
" #8-87069^399-7. ' Pathways to Careers $2.70 

«» 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

- Wtot Job ToK Mef . ^ ^ " 

- * A series of books containing shor*t stories about people In different 
occupations. Comprehension exercises foUow thii readlr^g's to check for 
' understanding. 

. Fry ReadabilUy - 2nd-3rd grade 



107-079986-5 Series of 18 titles $19-95 

Trank E. Richa rds Publishing Co . 
^ ' 

. *' Tfie Gettcrtq Mom SvilU SkUJU., ttoon^y, Thomas J. . ^ 

Pre-vocational and vocational workbooks stressing development of 
' reading, spelling and arithmetic skills. Reading skills Include comp- 
rehension and vocabulary with exercises and reading passages that focus 
on the vforld of work. , * • 

Fry readability - 3rd grade 



1121 


Vol , 


1 


-$1.75 


.1122 


Vol. 


H 


1.75 


#12> 


* Vol. 


1 1 1 


' 1.75 


ink 


Vol , 


IV 


1.75 


1125 


Vol . 


V 


1.75 



Gettoig Refldf/ joK Pay Day, Hudson, Margaret W. and -Ann Weaver Major. 

( 

Series prepares students in pre-vocational and vocational . courses 
for reading material .assotiated with the world of work. Three work- 
books contain e)*crc,l$e$ in the fol lowing .areas : 'checking accounts. 
savings accountS^ and planning ahead. Students get'practlce In writing 
checks, planning a budget ahd reading forms. 

Fry Readability - ^th grade 4 

1126 Book 1 .Checking Accounts $K50 
# #127 Book 2 Savings Accounts 1.50 

' 1128. Boox 3. Planning Ahead * , 1.50 
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" ■ . . . , s . . . • 

' ♦ Pit tkt Job, Hu<iyx\, Margaret W. and Ann H. Weaver. 

• i ■ ft 

A pre-vocat'loftal workbook compf*rse<i of exercijses based on wbrk- 
' re1«t«d Information. Useful, for developing vocabulary and .comp^rehension 
' skIt1s.for the siow-rearner In junior high.. 

, " #157 'PajJer cover $1.^0 , * 

ScienCT Research Associates . 

- , _ . . ' 
Provides reading instruction and" information* a l;^put the working 
world. Intended ftor use with potential dropouts or slow learners In 
adult; education, reniedlal reading, foreign-bom or manpower cla«ses. 
.Text printed ft threJe reading levels (grades 2 to. 5) and covers same 
material at all levels..^ 

FryReadfl^bility- 4th to 7th grade 

Level I • • 
#5-1911 
» ■ #5-1917 
#5-1901 

k^vel tl 
" ' (#5-1921 
\ #5- 1927. 
#5-1901 

-bevel 1 1 1 

. ' #5-1931 
#5-1937 
#5^1901 



The ^ Job Ahead ( textbook j 


$6.05 


Exercise Book (sfet of 5) 


k.so 


Teacher's Guide 


1.71 




r 


• 

The Job Ahead (textbook) 


6.05 


Exercise Sook (set of 5^ 


. '».50 


Teacher ' s Guide 


1.71 


The Job Ahead (textbook) ' 


6.05 


Exercise Book (set of 5) 


i».50 


Teacher's Guide 


1.71 



ENGLISH 



1.27 



AlWn <nd Bacon 

♦ ■ ■ ■ , ■'• ' • 

- Studn-'^UJtU ie^ JniomcLtion l^eX^izval^ Barnes ^ D. |.. and Arlene Burgdorf , 

A series of workbook** wi th exerciser designed to develop us^ of ] . 
reference skills, Books 1 to 3 provide practice in the use of reference 
Ukaterifls (dictionary parts of book, .library, charts and graphs).,. 
. -Book k fs an Introduction to the use of audio-visual materials and . 



equipment 



#*939883 
#*939891 
#'»939905 
A939913 
M939921 
#'»93993X 
#'»M9948 
^'1939956 



Study Ski 
Teacher ' s 
Study Ski 
Teacher's 
Study SkiV 
Teacher ' s 
Study Ski 



Is, I 
Ed i t i on 
Is, II 
Edition 
s, III 
Edition 
Is. IV 



Teacher's Edition 



$2.^2 

2.'»3 
2.22 
.2.'«3 
2.22 
•2. '♦3 
2.22 
. 2.1»3 



Xrgus Cowmuni cat Ions 



A values education program designed to develop listening, speaking; 
reading and writing skills through apprddches to values training in the 
junior high. 

.Fry Readability - ^th gr^dc 



|6(M1 Sensitivity Cards (^6) 

#6002 ^Consequences CardsD (70 
I&063 Points of View Cards (63) 
#6J01 Proving the Rule booklets 
#6201 Learning to Care:' Teacher's 
Gui'de 

#6102 What Would You HavV Done? 



10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

3.00 

10.00 



(11 or more) 



3.00 (11 or more) 



■ Cawbridge Book Cowparly §f ^ ' ~— 
- Caaitvuxige SkUL Vovka SvUu . 

\Readlng selections are arranged in threeTareasr literature, 
science and social studies. High ir<birest readings emphasize comp- 
rehension skills: fi/idlna the mainTidea, v«rds in context, cause and 
effect, writer's opinio^ inferences and conclusions. Passages wi thin 
each of the content ffeas are arranged in k se^ioni that increase in 
reabability from section 1 to sectiqn » 

Fry ReadajJility - Book 1 - 7th-10th grad* 
' Book 2 - 9th-college 
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#8900'i1 sV-IUs in Readiil9 I 
#990130 Skills in ReaAlitg l^ 



$2^76 
2.76 



pg. 



- The RCflftuifl Une, Relter, lr«ne M. 

A reading and study skills ifnprovement program that is base^d on 
knoMfedcic of the way sttfdents read. It offerjs passages »t r . 

dtffertet reading levels in each of b" con.tent area worlcbooks jind guides ' 
students through each reading achieve comprehensibi 1 ity. « 
Fry Readability r 6th-12th grade 



#807845 
#807853 
#807861 
#80?87X 
#807888 
#807896 

#80793* 
#80790X 



TRL - English Language and Li teraturjp 
TRL - Science - 
TRL - Mathematics 
■TRL .- Social Studies 
TRL - Business 
TRL - Vocational /Technical 
TRL -Teacher's Guide ■ 
Reading Line Lab (The Think Box) 



$2.52 
2.52 
2.5Z 

-2.52 
1*30 
1.50 
•1.50 

103.50 
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Educational Gufde lines 

- GuJiizLiMJi to Bette/i Engtiih, Haag, Lydia D. ' . , 

A, high inteltest, remedial English workbook. Lessons in English 
gVainnar are folldwed with practice exercises designed to improve 
language usage for the. low achieving students. Four workbooks at 
Indreasing levels of reading difficulty are intended for grades k- 
through adult. 

Fry Readability - ^tth-yth grades 



#601-1 
#602-X 
#603-8 
#60i»-6 



Level 1 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Level A 



$1.59 
1.59 
1.59 
1.59 



Educators Publishing Service 



f 



- LflfUjMffge TKOuLrung <(o^ kdolt&cznti , Bywaters, Dorothy M, 



An integrated program using a structured approach to teaching 
language skUls to adolescents with language disabilities. Contains: 
Curriculum Outline and Guide to Supplementary Materials; Student^s 
Wbrkbook"; and Affix and Root Cards. The curriculum outline ^ 
at helping the teacher plan 20 lessoos'wtth a guide to niaterla-ls ^hat 
strengthen the curriculum. The workbook cocvt»1 ns* exarci ses and tests. 
The 160 Affix and root tards are intended to 'strengthen word attack 
skills. ' ■ 
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CurrlculuA Outline and Guide! to Supplementary 
- Meterlals ' $5.20 

' Studeivt's Workbook ^ 1.80 
Affix and Root Cards B.SO^ 

^ Uiodddiis CompKdttAUjon in VoAJizd SabjzcX McUXeA, Ervin/Jane. 

Series Includes 10 workbooks' for grades 3 to 12. Books 2 thru 
7 are appropriate for the Junior high school. Each book Is made up 
of 31 selections in various subject areas^ Selections designed to 
Improve vocabulajry and comprehension skills. 

Fry ReadabJlity - 7th- 10th ffade ^ 



Workbooks 



6 lobe Book Company 

Eng^/Ufe on the. Job, Carlin, Jerome and John !• Ellsworth. 

A series 6f texts designed to improve Jamauage usage in both oral 
and written expression/ Stress is on clear thrnking and logical 
arrangement of ideas. Textis cover, a wide range of comprehension and 
study skills. 

Fry Readability - 7th 'grade 

A. 

#0-87065-130-7 Book A $4.35 ' • • " " 

#0-87065-131-5 Book B . '».50 
#0-87065- Ji2-3 Book C '♦.65 

#0-87065- 13'»-X Book 1 , '».80 
#0-87065-135-8 Book 2 '♦.95 

- VocjutLonaJi Enqtuh, Jochen, Albert E. and Benjamin Shapiro. 

Texts are designed to provide vocational students wl th language 
skills needed In work 'situations. Coiwwq errors in language usag6 are 
pointed out and followed by practice in speaking and writing skills. 
^ Vocabulary development and guides to '^comprehension are the focal points 



for developing reading skills. 

Fry Readability -.5tl^6th grade 

Softcover edition 
Book 1 ' §2.85 
Book Z 3.00 
Book 3 3.15 
Teaching guides - fr^e 



Hardcover edition 
$3^5 
3.90 
i».05 
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ttof court Ifca Jovnovtch " ^ 

Th# $«rl«s Is designed to "Incorporate the development of reading 
sfc.H!l# with the study of lltehature. Three texts are specifically 
Intended for Junior hrgh school. Each texr has a book of tests and »^ 
taaclwr's edition that gives an overview of the reading development 
f'nd writing prog raMS. 

Fry Reedeljlltty - 7th-9th grade . - . 

I 03513Q-6 • Adventures for ReedWrs Book I (sirade 7) $7-35 . 
' #335*33-0 Adventures for Reeders Bookit (grade 8) 7.80 
#335136-5 Adventures In Reeding (grade 9) 7.80 



SertM used a^^nngulstlc" approach to Improving language usage. 
Em^sizes the use language, rather than talking about language. 
High Interest science fiction stories have a controlled readability 
(grade lcv*1s ^-5 'l;^sed ofv ba^c-Chall formula). Practice exercises 
accompanying the stories rA^uire the student to construct sentences, 
Identify correct us^e and use comprehension sklHs. 
Fry ReadtolUty - 4the5th grade 

* #313950-1 English: Ta^et 1 - The Space Visitors $2.70 

#313955-2 Teacher^ s Edition 3.69 

#3139^-9 s Engl'sh: Target 2 - The Time Capsule 2.85 

#3I3965-X ' Teacher's Edition 3.8«i 

Tkt »<W Ccwpon^n StUt6 : AdvwtJuAU in UXzaaXukz 

The 6 boo)c series .of anthologies (n literature is designed for 
reluctant readers In grades 7 to If. The literature Is hlgl;> in 
Interest with ^ built-in reading If^rovement program. Each text is 
accompanied by^ teacher's rtenual and a book of reading* tests. 
Fry ReadabUlty - -6th-8th grade 

#337330-X Adventures fof You - Grade 7 $^.95 
#337350-4 ^Adventures Ahead - Grade 8 4.95 
#137370-9 Advemures for Today - Grade 9^ 5-55 



ERIC 



^Each of k Worktexts presents 20 lessons .that include, first, the 
\ aralyses of descrrptlv^ writing and secbnd, practice in writing a 
descriptive pvsse^e. The reading section' points out how the autho/ 

• organizes detal 1s» develops ideas and puts ideas into meaningful 
sequence. Each reading lesson is followed by guided instruction for 
the student to help hipn write simi lar compositions. Books A and B are 

* 0 designed for junior high. 

Fry Headabflity - 7th grade \ 

#335180-2 Reading/Writing Workshop A; $2.70 

#335185-3 Teacher' s^Kanual .>5 

#335215-9 . Reading/Writing Workshop B 2.70 

#335220-5 Teacher's Hanual .*»3 

- Mafeotfl ConXjauU, Stein, Howard. V - 

. Six paperbacks examine a wide variety of roedie. and^xommunicatrtNP^ 
form/ The book^ are act^ivity oriented for students in grades 7-J2. 
Fry Readability - 8th grade 

A Time to Speak $3*60 

Elect^'c Media i 3-30 

Visual Persuasilfj ^ 3.30 

P Print Media . 3-30 
♦♦onverbal Communication 3-30 

Movies . 3.30 

Teac>>er*s Manual 1.20 g , 

JaaestONn Publishers ' • / ' 

- Cowp^i^/ierts^con SfectZA Se/L>ceA, Giroux, Jaine^ A. 

A 9-booklet series designed to develop specific reading coroprehen- 

• slon^skills. Each booklet contains: (1) a description of the skill, 
(2) a lessor teaching its use, (3) a sample exercise for reinforceflient 
end '{M 30 practice exercises consisting of passages and questions 
available on 2 levels: (1) for middle school and adult. basic students; 
and (2) for high school and collie- 
Fry Readability - 5t+» grade — 

' * 'comprehension Ski lis Classroom Krt $121.50 

Booklets- 1.75 « 

Cassettes • • 6»50 % - 



Charles E- Merrill ^ ,4 

Series pf^ov ides high-interest, eAsy to read literati^re for>eluc- 
tent readers, . five paperback antho|ogte$ are comprised of short stories 
poems, biographies, dcama, te^vJsiqn scripts, articles and speeches. 
Fry Reedability - 6th and 7th grade 



#02310-6 . 

l02320-3sj 

#02330-0 

m3M)-8- 

#02350-5 



Courage Under Fi re 
Against the. Odds 
They Were First 
The New Directions 
People Like You 



Scholastic Book Services 

- Ac/iOU (Uid Vom, Charry, Lawrence &. 

^ Thirty-seven crgssword puzzles teach basic phonics and build 
vocabulary for -junior bigh students /reading on the •'•th-fith grade levels.' 
Includes dictionary , table of inforitiation, abbrevfatlons and rules for . 
spelling and punctoation. / 

(Scope/Word Skills, 1) / ^ ; , - • 



#3360 



/teross and /Down 



$1 .00 



Series designed f6r severely retarded readers in secondary schools, 
^the storfes> plays and exerciies are intended for motivation, reading 
l^skill building and confidence building. Each set contains 3 unit books, 
^ij^Pjjt^d, an anthology of stories, an anthology of plays, 6 posters, 
teaching guide and a. stonbge/display box. 
Fry Readability / 3rd grade 



Unit Books 
Action Record 
Action Short ^tory Anthology 
Take 12/Actr^ Plays 
Action l^sto^s 

Action Unit (for 20 students) 



f 1 .00 
^^00 
2.20 
2.20 
7.25 

129.50 



- Couvtdoujn, Goldsweig, Beryl 



Book of mysteries, sports articles, jokes and exercises. Designed 
to develcv skills Jn map reading, skimming, usinjg parts of a book. 
Identifying maip idea and identifying supporting details. Intended for 
use with Junio^hlgh students reading at a 4th to 6th grade level. 
(Scope7?tudy Skills, 1) 



#870? 



CountdOMm- 



$1 .00 9 



ERLC 



I 

-\ Forty-nlf^ true stories (200-2000 words each) written at the kth 
to 6th grade levels with exercises designed .to strengthen 3 skill areas: 
(1) finding the author's purpose, (2) identifying faulty generall-zations , 
and (3) recognizing opposities. 

(Scope/Reading Skills, 2), 



#3359 



Dimensions 

18 



$1':00 9 



/ 

! 

V 



Pg/1.33 



Series covers major content areas (English, math, a1^ Studies 
\ end science) at grade "levels k to 8. The selections are design^ to 

' assist students wl^ tti^ reading and study skills needed to understand ( 
basic concepts Indifferent school subjects. ^ ' >\ 

Fry Readability - 2nd to 7th grade • . 



Skills Te)(t 
Ditto Masters 
Teaching Guide 



$ 2.50 § , 
12.50 

5.00 (free with 20 skills ttexts) 



.Science Research Associates^ 

. Gettut4 U ToQZth^A, Goldberg, H. and B.. Greenberger, 

A basal or supplcfoentary reading text for grades 9 to 12. Provides 
hlgh-iatcrcst stories for teenagers with each of 3 texts presenting 
same content at 3 different reading levels. 

Fry Readability - lst-5th grade 



Soft-cover readers ' 
Hard-cover readers 
Student Resource Book 
Teacher*s Gutd^ 
Specimen Set 



$ 3.37^ 
■ i.65 
3>8 
1.71 
15.30 



, Troll Associates 
^ - look It up: How to GU In^owatLon 



Four filmstrl'ps with 2" cassettes which describe the use l>f 
reference materials: dictionaries, card catalogs, encyclopedias, and 
atlases. 



Look It Up 



$i»i».00 



1 
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Z^. . HEALTH AHD PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

• * . . . • • 

Book-Lab . • ' • 

. ; 

- Totfe AbmU P^^, 'Comns, Cla.rls., ■ 

* A 2* lesson workbook for drug-.«i;jcatton classes .for grades 6 to 10. 
The\progrM is described In the teacheK^ guide. Activities hi the 
Morkbeoks are varied. They include: pu^les, word games and fill-In 
dla^a«. \^ ^ 

SEE: Health (APUj 

Let's Talk About Drugs - A Teacher^s Guide $1.75 ' 
Let's Talk About Drugs - 10 student workbook's 8.00 



Bowmar 



- PJbctJi Xkz G<!me, McAdan/ ftobert. 



A series of sports storieS wrftten about reaKplayers. Stories 
designed to give biographical data on sports figures, reflect life's 
values through sports and encourage active participation In sports. 
Fry Readability - 3r^d-9th grade ''^ . 

-^^ r 

Play the Game Books * $2:50 « 

Teacher^s Guide \ , 2J0 g 



Boy Scouts of America 

- Scout SkJJU Sooiu SzAA.U, Cole, (iancy Cowles. 

A series of 12 booklets and teacher's guides containing adap- 
tations from the Scout Handbook. Content is designed for use^ In the 
5th to 8th grades with* students reading below grade level. ' Teacher 
^ guides suggest' activl ties and use of bodklets In various content area' 
^ Fry Readabiirty - 2nd-5th grade (prices not available) 

Communications Skill Book 
Canrounity Living Skill Book *^ . 
Cooking Skill ^k 
Family Living Skill Book 

First Aid Ski II Book X 
Physical Fitness Skill Book 



20 .. 



Globe Bortc Cowpany ^ ^ 

• Gt^ttina It ToQZthtH.: A ?6(4cJioloqi^ 3ook f^oA. Today' i>?KobJUm6 , Harrison 
Phyl 11$ Anne. ] ] 

A text for Jgfilor high students reading at the 5th grade level. 
Includes discussions of alcohol, drugs, sex, venereal disease and 
htelth. 'Each selection is follo^ by study aids for vocabulary 
and'coaprehenslon development. • ' 
Fry Readability - 5th gr^e ' 

#0-87065-920-0 Getting ^t Together $2.^0 
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HOME ECONOMICS »* 

Boy Scouts of Awerlca 

-^ SciXtt Sfectt SoofeA ScAxeA^ Cole, Nancy Cowles. . 
SEE: Health and Physical Eckjcation 

Fearon Publishing Comj^ny 

- PlaufuUng Hextt^ and Shopping, Weaver, Ann A. ^ ^ 

A text workbook for slow learners designed to help them perform two 
basic honemaking tasks effectively. Students learn basic nutrition, how 
tb plan economical and nourishing meals, and hew to budget money for 
food purchases. Vocabulary development receives the most efi4>hasls in the 
workbbok. 

Fry Readability - 2nd grade 



#0-822i»-5^O-5 ' Manual $1.65 



Fol lett Publ ishi ng Company 

- The. TuAnVL-Living6ton RzxujUjiQ SeAiz^ . 

» * 

Six workbooks contain I38 daijy lessons designed to strengthen reading 
skills for remedial readers at the iecondary level. Lessons develop 
understanding of social behavior, language and arithmetic. 

Fry Readability - 4th-6th grade 



10532 


The Money You Spend 


$1 .29 


10^33 


The Town You Live In 


1 ,29 


mz^ 


The Jobs You Get 


1 .29 




The Person You AreJ^ 
The Friends You Make 


1 .29 


10536 


1 .29 


#0537 


The Family You Belong To 


1 .29 


/0538 


Teacher's Guide 


1.77 



Globe Book Company 

- Livins in a CoruumcA'^ lHo^Zd, Finke\^tefln, Milton and Arthur Mitzburg. 

Text encourages students to ex^ine their roles as * responsi ble con 
suMrs* Six units discuss buying carsi food, c'lothi ng,.appl lances, 
housing and iosurance. Features include: role-playing exercises; a 
HInl-Olctionary of terms, questions, photographs, reproductions of 
advertisements, charts and tables. 

Fry Readability.- 5th grade 

#0-87065-552-3 Softcover text $5/^9 
#0-'87065-553-l \ , Hardcover text 6.W 
Q ' ' Teachertp Guide ^ Free 

ERIC ' ■ . , , 
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^ INDUSTRJAL ARTS ' - - 

omtrliqe Book Company 4 -'^ 

- Thi Ztadbig Lint, Rcl tcr,. frerve M. . ^ , 

SEE: English * \ - * ' 

Educators Pub n$h I ng Service < ^ » ^ 

- JLzadinQ Coggvuiten^n ^ VcJiUd SabjZcX Aa^, Ervin, Jane. 

SEE: English . , • 

McSraw-HIll Book Company ' ^ ' - 

- WhaZ Job foK Mef * /X 

SEE: Career Education _ ' • . - 
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MATH 



Qiptiridgg Book Company ^ ' ^ 

- tfce RGuUnQ UjiZ, Relter /Irene M. 

SEt: English • 

Edutatlonal Activities^ Inc i 

, - Ho^ To Read In thz CorutwC Aazxu, Insel ; Eunice and A. N. Rabin. 

Hu1ti*medla» self-Instructional learning kl)t for junior high, students 
experiencing learning difficulties in ma>th, science and social studies. ^ / 
Coiaprehensron, vocabulary and study skill building are presented through ^ 
activ(t)^ books dnd cassettes. < ' 
Fry Readability - 6th grade 

lAKC 590 Kit 

« 

. Globe Book Company ' ^ • ^ 

\ - ExptonAJig A^eivia: lniiqhtt> SkUJU, Schor, Harry and Gloria Ming. ^ 

» * » 

Three books offer a balanced emphasis on concepts, relationships and 
computational skills. Algebra presented at a sTom pace offering vocab" 
' ulary aids, lesson-length chapters, exercises and summaries. ; 

1 0-87065-864-6 Part I $^.15 ' 

I 0-87065-866-2 Part II 3.15 

,10-87065-868-9 Part III '3. '15 

#0-87065-872-7 Teaching Guide 3.00 

for Parts I, II, 
and II I , 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, Inc . 

- ">Cei/ Iciefl^ in Uath2mtic6 Conczpt6 oM KpplicjaCtuonJb , Geradl , William J.^ 

Wllmer L. Jones and Thomas R. Foster. 

> ^ A ninth-grade text and workbook for teaching general mathematics, some 

algebra and some geometry. Instruction focuses on one key concept at a 
time with lessons geared toward the applications of concepts to practical 
experience. Makes use of visuals to simplify explanations. 

Textbook ^ $ 6% 75 

Teecher's Edition 7-38 
Workbook l.kS 
Duplicating Masters 39.00 
* Teacher's edition of workbook 3.^8 

Tests ... .90 

# 
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hoUsttjC Book Services . 

• Go^JlmUns ^ tht Content A^ecu , 
y / SEE: English 



r 



1 



r 
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/- READING 

■ , \ 

/jwtdoo As'socfates 

- Peveligi«eiitfl^ Heading: VAjnL&nc6tLc/PKUcu.ptLv^ P^ogAami * 

. A developmental reading program for grades K to 12. Diagnostic tests 
. ..hejp teechair determine starting points for Individuals. Workbooks pro- 
.vide practice for developmental growth In reading. Begins With readiness 
stage and progresses through vocabplary comprehension and study skills 
u*aful In the content areas. "Fundamental Stage: Advanced'; Js.the part 
of; the program most Suitable for Junior hi^h. ^ 

(See publishers catalog for price list) 

- Lutzn: HzoA, C6uMoom Unit joK TzcLcJUng UM^ning SlUJ(Ji& . 

Progranmed unit for developing listening skills In grades 6 to^.8. 
Completeiy self-pacing with full directions given by tape. Set ii^^^es: 
tapes; progress charts and pupil response booklets.. Each tape Is a 
separate lesson designed to^develop attentive listening habits. 

•Tap'es/Xharts/Pupl 1 Response Booklets -.$79.50 



CENCO Educational Aids ^ ! \ V 



A progr»n designed to introduce, develop *nd build upon the reading 
skiflls necessary for a student to progress froima beginning 5th grade 
reading leve) to fefie 9th grade level. By increasing the span of recog- 
nition and flxa^tlon time, the program attempts to eliminate poor reading 
habits. ' ^ 

Prerhlgh school program $^9.50 , ^ 
Workbook (pkg. o7 IC) 5^00 ' 

8 lesson rolls 16.00 

pacer ^lO.OO • 
Teacher »s Guide ^ ."50 



Communacad ^ 

- VoJidcAaU/U i^OAjdcAjQiWl, and liondcACiitl I , Eyans, Bergan. 

A multimedia approach to vocabulary development at 3 levels., Pre- 
^ sented in filmstrips, cassette tapes and student manuals. AH wor^s used 

in meaningful context through stories and historical narratives. 

* w Uordcraft/l $7A.90 - 

Wordcraft/2 ^9^90, 

Wordcraft/3 ^9^90 

> " • 

'.. 26 ^ • . 



. Pg; 1-41 



— W 

Tb€ series is designe<'to teach critical re0dlng skills for grades 1 
to 6, but levels 3 to 6 are appi^opriate for sIon* readers tn junior high. 
Exercises provide (practice in getting word meaning, seeing ;re1ationShipSp 
jMfcing evaiuatioiil, malcing inferences, making genera l^izat tons, selecting 
and organizing. Combines critical thinking and critical reading for ^ 
devel<ving better comprehension. 

LiquPd Duplicating Edition 
6 levels for Srade 1 • $3.95 « > 

2 levels for each grade (2-6) -^i.SS 9* 
Teacher's guide • free % 

Individual Pupil Book Edition 

3 books for grade 1 - $.64 g 
^ 1 book for each grade (2-6) - $.64 g 

^ , Teacher's guide - free • ^ 

J/H. Dent • \ 

- UoAdcAait U Rittenhouse, Charges, John Metcalf , an/ JuUette OowUng. 

A planned course In vocabulary develo|m>ent thajLy^^^ exercises 
for class discussion or writing. Roots, pref ixeSp^lffjxc^ homonyms , 
and idioms are all-given attention. Each unit begins wiiM) an opening, 
explanatory, passage and ends with a review of meaning and a sgellipg 
exercise. ^ \ ^ - 

Fry Readability - 9th grade. ' . ' * ' , 

Wbrdcraf t $3. 4a 



Educators Publishing Service 

• Vkjjid Attack Manuat, Rudd, Josephine. 



Developed for junior high students having difficulty with word attack 
and spelling s^kills. Each of the 10 comprehensive lessons is divided 
into: instruction; review; practical application and testing. 
Fry Readability • 8th grade 

I8I00 Word Attack Manual and Tkst Booklet $3.00 ] 
I 99 Teacher's Answer Key .^Jy^^^^ 
I 101 Word Attack Manual' (only) Z,hO 



I 102 



Test Booklet (onlyl^ .80 
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- Adifcfc6ia ReodciM SkUJU. Elfert, Wll Ham, Alfred Weinstein and 
* lawrence H. Ferger^aum. 

^ readtng progr*n contained In 1* book that prpvldes studwits wtth 
h1«h-interest stories written at, '»th to 7th qrade levels. Sections of 
• book are constructed to progress' from literal to evaluative levels. 
. ExerciMs accoppany each selection with questions aimca at specific 
reading skills. 

Fry Readability - 5th-7th grade ^ » 

#0-87065-101-3 Achieving Reading Skills $3-36 



ttowh Publishers 
^ -^»€owpU>teit^Xon" StUJU SexU& , Giroux, James A. 
SEE: English 

^ SJix Van PaAagJuwhA: 100 ?a>ua(iU Ho^ PeyeWJtg the. Six. EM^jUial 
.. CftftflatcfcA QowtMhWtJUon, Pauk. y^lter. 

Text_contains 100 'passages with^stlons designed to develop 
esSenttaT^ategories of comprehension. Passages have been ch6$en /Vom 
Journals and mag^ineS with readability ranging from grade 6 to 13 
. (Dale-Chall readabWity formula). 

Fry Read*^ility - 6th-callege level 

Text ,\ $3.20 

No separate manual or key 

- A SkJUl cut a TAjno. , Pauk, Walter ^. 

T«n booklets for helping students master 10 essential reading skills. 
Each booklet contains: a detailed lesson; 100 graded passages of ascend- 
ing difficulty (selected from well-kn8wn books); an answer kev and stu- 
dent progress chart. Skills: (l) Vocabulary in context. U) Using 
the signal words, (3) Urtderstandlng figurative language. W Getting 
the author^tonc, (5) Reading betwe«i the lines, (6) Getting the «na.n 
point. .(7) Recognizing traits of character. (8) Recognizing points of 
"view, (9) Perceiving the author's Intent, and (10) Perceiving structure, 
Fry Readability - 9th-college level ^ 

Booklets $1.6o/e ^ 



J. B. Llpplncott Company ^ 

- - iteadins jeK Uejuiins , Guiles, Coleman. 

" ■ ■ Levels 7, 8 and 9 Intended for use with jijnior high students. '. 
- J *P<*» provide practice in 6 basic reading skllfst (1) getting word 
leaning. (2) getting total meaning, (3^ getting the central tl^pught. 
(k) getting detailed meanings. (5) seeing the organization and, (b) 
Making Inference and drawing conclusions. 

Fry Readability - 6th-9th grade 
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HcCowlck-Ha.thers 

- tuMim KtBuUns SkJUUU . 

A de^elopMental program of word analysis to reinforce conprehen- 
$ion In reading. Six text-practice books contain skljl exercises In 
Mord 'tuck skills as well as practice in undecstandlRg word. meanings. 
E«pha«l»^$ on developing the skills of using context clues and comp- 
rehending phrases, sentences and paragraphs. 
Fry Readablcjity -'Znd-Sth grade 



* #90861-9 


Level 1 


$1.29 


• /90869-'» 


Level 2 


1.29 


^ #90877-5 


Level 3 


1.-17 . 


#90886-') 


Level k 


u '.'7 


#9089'»-5 


Level 5 


1.17 


#90903-8 


Level^ 


1.17 


Phonici Oi066u)0Ad Pozztei, 


Kramer, 


Rita H. 



Puzzles designed for eleiBentary grades but could be used to 
develop skill In phonetic analysis at the junior high level. Each 
puzzle emphas-Izes a particular sound, sound pattern or phonetic pr 
clple. B6oks B and C are prepared for students In grades 3 t6 6. 
f 

Book 8 "~ 



n- 



#90'»'»5-l 
#904*7-8 
#90449-'* 
#90451-6 



Teacher's Ed It Fen 
Book C 

Teacher's -Edition 



$ .93 
l.SO 
.93 
1.50 



Hc6raw-HI 1 1 
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Con(iuUt& in HifijiLLng, Kottsmcyer, William and Kay Ware. 

A remedial workbook for the middle grades and junior high designed 
to bull^ phonetic and structural analysis skills. Oolch's 220 basic 
sight words are gradually introduced and taught through appropriate 
word attack ski lis. ^ 



#07^033765-9 
#07-033764-0 



Pupil's Text-Workbook 
Teacher's Edition 



$1.53 
2.31 



- Reodoig HoK ConcZfi'ti, LIddle, William. 



An 8 book ser<4^s for remedial and developmental reeding classes 
uses non-fiction stories and narratives to Increase conf>r^>enslon 
skills.. Practice In reading Is provided with stress on critical reading^ 
■eking Inferences and drawing conclusions. 

Fry Readability;- 2nd-7th grade 



107-037781-2, Book A $2.10 

#07-037782-0 ^ Bo6k B 2.10 

#07-037783-9 Book C 2.10 

#07-037784-7 Book 0 2.10 



#07-037785-5 
#07-037786-3 
#07-037787-1 
#Q7-037788-X 
#oy-037789-d 



Book E 
dook F 
Book 6 V 
Book H 



$2.10 
. 2.40 
2.40 
2.40 



Teacher's Guide 1,08 
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» War mdtkn Heading SlulUiXt SiXitii. Hoi 1 , 'AdelaI4e.. 

Sjeries i-s c<wpr|$ed of 3 workbooks for grades 7 to 12 that 
d«ve1of> skills hecdsd for reading in the content areas. Eaf^sis Is 
on • w1d«ran9«"bf comprehension, study and vocabulary skills. 
CasstttM t«p«s accompany the program to facilitate individual or small 
group Mork., . . - 

I063J6-7 , Boo*i I, (Grades 7-9) $ 1.35 

' 106326-4 Book 2, (Grades 8-10) 1.35 

^ #06336-1- Book 3 (Grades 9-12) 1.35 

■ #06391-4 Book 1-Teach«r's Edition 1.50 

#06392-2 Book 2-Teacher's Edition 1.50 

N • #06393tO. Book 3-teacher's Edition 1.50^ 

#622'»9-5 Ski 11tapes-colBp^ete set 350.00 

- Utattif Heading '., Heilntan, Arthur and Elizabeth ^Imes. 

• ^ Text- Intended for grades 10 to 12 btut useful for advanced readers 
In'the 9th grade. Skill i>uildlng exercises are designed to build 
V aiechanlcal reading skills and to ex^nd conceptual knctarledge. 

' Stud«it> Text ^$1.95 e 

Teacher^s Annotated Edition ' 2.55 

HCS/Educational Systems Division • 

- Tht tiucfi9uJA VtUqn f^OK Reading SkUJi V^eJLopmoU . 

A.jfjflignnstlc-prftf rlprivf prograrn for reading development. The 
p#i%^-pf ' i^he program Resigned for the middle grades could be used for 
reading IpipftJvement at the junior high level. The Design Includes 6 
eleiaents: word attack, comprehension, study skills, self-directed 
reading, Interpretive reading and creative reading. Skills are imple- 
■ented through the foj lowing components : Outline of Reading Skills; 
wrsconsln Tpsts;« Skill Development Records; Teacher's Resource Files; 
« and Guides to Individual Skill Ass^essm^t. 

(See pubUsher information for prices) 

Readers Jlgejit Services * 

- ?04jU,il: ' Kmzjduit HZjQuUnq P^q^ajn, Chrlstesen, Berbara. 

A (^Xiplete remedial readfng programfor secondary education stu- 
dents who are non-read^s or be low-grade- level readers. The program Is 
' set up In 4 levels of readabi lity: ( 1 Oecod I ng (0-1.9). (2) Level 1 
(1.5-2.9)V (3) Leve^l 2 (2.5-3.9) and {k) Level 3 (3.5-^.9).. The 
decodlf^. level emphasizes symbol to^ sound relationships, and includes: 
placement test , a workbook, aud fa cassettes and a posttest. The 



coiponents of the 3 reading levels fire: 2 magazines per level ^ activity 
books, ai*dfo cassettes, and post tests. / 
. ^ry Readability (Magazines) lst-i»th grade 



1 



#918 Corrective Read! jig Center ■ $367.50 

#915 Reading 1 Lab 175.50 ♦ 

. * ; * #916 Reading 2 Lab 96.00 

1917 Reading 3 Lab 96^00 ^ 

ding UborAtory 

* • • • »' • ' « ' : 

^ An Individualized program atm^d at providing techniques for 
effective reading comprehension. The student manual Is a *elf-paclng 
werkbook which fncludes a description of the mechanics and specific * 
skills usetf In'the reading process. The program can be Int^rated Into 
thf content areas for better readers in 9th grade. 
Fry Readability - 10th grade 

Developiteatal Reading Program $99.50 

r 

A developmental reading and study skills program organized by 
content areas at 5 levels of reading difficulty. Timed readings with 
coBprehenslon and vocabulary exercises are from the fields of literature, 
hlstary, science and art. Exercise cards provide practice In effective 
use of graphs, maps, charts, diagrams and parts. of a book. 

Reading Skill File $99.50 
4 ■ 

I " - 

Scholastic Book Services ' 

- Actton Wo>id Ktta&ii. SkUJU SuppLmznt. 

Contains 40 spirit masters to accompany Action unit books. Pro- 
vides reyi»< for unit books and practice in f8llowing directions fpf^ 

• -students reading below 5t^i grade level. 

Skills Supplemenr $12.50' ^ ' 

- Scope/ Uj<aaflge SiuJtJU . 

Thirty-three lesspns based on mystery stories focus on language 
usa9e problans. The workbook, Trackdown, Is intended to 'develop crit- ^ 
ical reading and reasoning skills. M 
Fry Readability - 5th grade 

^ #2701 Trackdown $1.00^/ 
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Saapt/Htjutuui SkiLU , ' 

•A MriftS of 3. books on topics of Interest to teenagers emphasizes 
coBpr^Mnsloft skills In jthes« specific areas: finding the main Idea, ^ 
irwirtnrlnp dvtaiU, using context clues, finding the author's purpose, 
Id«itlfy1ng faulty flanerall rations, and understanding synonyms and<^ 
antonyw. 

Fry Readability - lith-Sth grade 

#3358 Wide World $1.00 . 

#3359 Dimensions c 1-00 . 

18703 ; Spotlight 1.00 • 

#8830 Chilly and Thrillers 1. 00 

- - Scjopt/Spted lieading ^uJtJU. 

One book-titled Sprint offers Interesting articles for timed- 
reading tessois. Tf>c book is designed to build confidence in. poor 
.r*»ders by stressing c^rehension plong ajt'h efficiency and speed. 
^ Fry Readabl.lity - 6th grade 

0 

#870^ Sprint $1.00 

The series is a compilation of booklets containing spirit masters 
and transparencies for teaching junior high students reading at ^ith to 
6th grade levels. Specific skills are presented within 7 general skill 
areas: (1) reading skills, (2) word skills, (3) spelling skills. {*») 
'Language skUls, (5) reasoning skills. (6) reference skills and (7) 
job/career skills. . ' - 

Host booklets $6.J5 

See catalog for complete price list 

Science Research Associates 

^ Hoitf to Reorf Factual Lctemtu^, Pauk, Walter. 

A 3-book program designed for grade 7 to" adult reader* who need • 
,to develop skills t" critical reading. Books 1 and 2 are>^ppropriate 
for junior hi,gh students having difficulty with textbook subject matter. 

^ #13-61" Book 1 (Levels 7-8) $3.96 

#13-62 Book 2 (Levels 9-10) • 3.96 

#11-63 Book 3 (Levels .11-12) 3.96 

#13-65 Instructor's Guide J.OO . 
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j 

- QattJk'^WJuion, Zi/uUns Exe/teaeA, Gates, Arthur and Celeste C. Peardoni 

Series Is designed to str^ng^hen and build reading skills for 
ifal readers. The booklets provide reading exercises -wjth ques- 
tions covering skill stressed In eacK booklet. Intermediate and ^' 
advanced levels cover 3 $klU areas: (1) What Is the Story About? 
(2) Can You R«ae»ber Details?, and .(3) Cah You Follow Directions? 
Fry lieadabrilky - 6th-8th grade 

' % 

Inteniedlate'and Advanced Levels 

* ' Booklet ' $ .90? ' 

Record shei^ (3S) 1*7S 

Kanual/answer key .30 € 

- . Sates-Peardon Kit 11.00 

(one of each booklet) \ 
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0, SCIENCE 
4 C— brtdfla Book Coapany" 

ilU English " ♦ 

^ Tkt Rcfliiaia Une, Reftcr, Irene H. 
SEE: English) 

Educational Activities 



• Hoic tx> Read ^ >die Coitent AMju, Insel, Eunice. 

SEE: Math 

Educators Publishing Service 

• geoduig CawpteAgn^^n <n l/oAxxd Sobject >tUtgA, Ervin, Jane. 

SEE: English 

Globe Bo^^oq^>anY 

- in Z(Uznct, Oxenhorn, Joseph^ H. and Michael M. Idelsen, 



ni46 m :;ccence, gxennorn, josepn 

A complete secondary program for students reading at the 5th and 
6th grade levels. Aj^proaches science through subjects already familiar 
to the studeqts. Observations, deinonstratlons and experiments planned 
to coincide with experiences in the students* dally lives. Includes: 
biology, chewistry, earth science and physics, 

fpf Readability - 4th-7th grade ^ 

Hardcover editions $3.9^ % * 

Softcover editions 2.9^.^ 
' Teaching 'Guide free on request 



RaadeftljT Digest Services, Inc . 

> Scceiice lUadeAt Branley, Franklin M. ^ ^ 

Seven science readers for grides 3 to 9 with a controlled read 
ability on levels 2 to 6. Books contain high-Interest artlclel on 

3jor thenes: (1) Earth; (2) Astronomy and Space; (3) Matter and 
ergy; and {k) L'ivfng Things. ' Each reader i% accompanied by 16 
skill sheets on duplicating masters. 
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Readers $ 1.65 @ 

Duplicating Masters 3.96 per set 

Content Reader Teacher ' s. Guide .51 

Science Reading Kit SsM 



Scholastic Book Services 

- Go-Ztadim 4ji tht CorCtejU Kn^ju . 
SEE: English 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 



7 



Bo ok-Ub 

• JmUMjduatizejd Itzadina SeAie6^ Mel.tzcr, Ida S. 

> ^ 

Th# series provides readlfig and language activities for students 
in gradM^ to 8. Features stories about famous Black men and women, 
events in Black history. Varied activities follow each story to 
'develop concepts centered, around vocabulary. 

Fry Readability - 6th-9th grade • 

#*503 Series A (10 copies of each of ^ books) $18.00 
#4703 Series B (10 copies of each of k books).* 18.00 



Boy Scouts of America 

• Scoot StuJU ScofeA Sz^iiU, Cole', Hancy Ubwles. 
SEE: Health and Physical Education 



Cawbrldge Book Company 

SEE: Eriglish 

- The ReflrUng Lint, ReUer, Irene H, 
SEE: Engl ish- 



V 



Continenf I Press , 

- Outtinl MflpA, Cocker! He, Clara E. 

__Equ*-*«t4'Of Ufluid duplicating masters containing outline maps, 

A'^IUble in packs of transparencies as well, for teaching map 
reading In ^11 grades. 

. Dupl icators y) Transparancies 

Western Hwisphere $3-95 n'*.SQ 

Eastern H«ni sphere • 3-95 2k. SO 

4untor High maps t*.2S 2't.50 

Set of 60' Transparancies ' ^7-50 



0 



+ 
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♦ Educational Activities. Inc . 

- Horn to Retfri ^ tht Content A^eaA , Insel, Eunice and A. N. Rabin. 

' SEE: Math - " • 

Educators PubUkhing S^ice,*"lnc , ' * • 

• UtadinQ Comp^ieMzKUon in VoAled SubjzcJt UcUWi, Ervin, Jane. 

SEE: EngllsK^ , 

FoUett Fubllshlng Co ^-^ 

• Tht TijJuWL-lMMjig^ton Rtading Se^UeA, Turner, Richard A. 

SEE: Ho»e Ecooofnics ^ 

*■ 

Globe Book Company 

- ¥bW6 in ypuA fatuJit, Goltry, M. * ' . 

Ubrkbook that provides practical experience in reading and 
filling out 24 actual forms students will encounter In adult life. 
Each lesson begins with an casy-to-read introduction and a brief 
vocabulary exercise. 

Fry Readability - 6th grade ^ 

#0-87065-922-7 Softcover Text $2.25 

Teaching Guide f ree • 

- GtttiAq It Toqttkt^: A ?6ychotcgy Book joK Todays 6 ?Koi>lvn6, Harrison, 

Phy 1 1 1 s Aniie . - * 

SEE: Heattb and Physical Education 

' . • Living in a CorUumViU Wo^ld, Flnkelsteln, Milton and Arthur Nffzberg. 

SEE: / Hone Economics 

Mew Readers Press ' - , 

- RzadinQ joK Uv^ciig StnJjU . 

* Consists of 8 indep^di^t study units, each catered around a skill 
which ra^r^s rMding or writing. Titles are: How to Read Haps; Hom 
to Raad ^ns; Instructions on Safety; How to Read and Wrfte Personal 

\Latters; 'H6w to Read and Write Business Letters; How to Use Telephones; 
How to Use the Dictionary and Other R^erence Books; and How to Read 
Newspapers. 

Fry Readability - 7th-8th grade 

^ • Each unit $ .50 

^ Series ^.00 . : 

ERIC ' 37 



miidT'» Digest Services ' 
- SocAol Scomee ^ladeA . 

Seven readers for grades 3 to 9 -with a control led. readab 11 !ty on 

' levels 2 to 6. Books contain high-Interest articles on k major themes; 

(1) r«illy, (2K-CoBnunlty, (3) Nature, and ik) WorlJ. . - , 

Fry Readability - 2nd-7th grade. V 

Readers $ 1.65 g 

Duplicating. Masters 3.^6 per set 

* Content Reader Teacher's Guide .51 6 

Social Scl«»ce Reading Kit . 89. 'lO 



Reading Laboratory 

- tke XenttRead Sifu.t6 . 

The series, based orr newspaper reports. Is published In 3 sub- .\ 
series for use with junior high students. Each report is between 500 
and 800 words long and focuses on a current topic of Interest. Exer- 
cises areintended to develop vocabulary and comprehension skills. 
Fry.Readablllty - 6th grade 

Newsread/Newspeople , $'»9.50 • 

News read /Energy and Ecology ' ^9.50 
7:^Newsread/Variety Pak 39.50- 

t^tevant Productions 

^ - V^onal llejcuUnci Uodulu. Wylie, Richard E. 

* The modules are designed to increase reading interest by providing 
Information on important soc'ial and economic experiences. Each package 
consists of a cassette tape on one of five topics; 30 pamphlets with 
printed material and activities on the topic; and 30 reading skill 
sheets stressing vocabulary, comprehension and critical thinking skills. 
Fry Readability - 7th grade- 

Consi^rism $31.75 

How to Handle Honey ^ 31.75 

Understanding Ads 31 -75 

How' tp Read a Map , 31 .75 

Interest 31 .75 
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Ulchtr^St Frank t . 



- famUit LLjt, Prevo, Helen-. 

SocUT adXustment textbooks for the educable mental ly Tetarded 
provide examples of problem solving for persons of llmtted education 
and loM fncofie^ Stress Is on. vocabulary and reading comprehension 
^eve4opment. ^ 

/ Fry Readability - ^th-5th grade 

I no Book 1 $2.00 ^ 

#111 Workbook I 1.50 

#112 Book 2 2.00 

my Workbook 2 1.00 



Scholastic Book Services 

SEE: English 
- Sefl/tcA Vi6uaJU SeAiu. 

Social studies exercises for^ students reading ^at the 4th to. 6th 
grade level. Emphasizes study skills that Improve understanding of 
social studies content. Includes the^ titles: Reading Charts and 
Tables; Reading Graphs; Reading Haps f and II; Social Studies Reading 
Skillsj Critical Thinking Skills; Social Studies Crossword PuzzTes; 
and It's Your Verdict. 

Workbooks - $6.95 9 

Two, volumes of classroom. activi ties designed to help students 
gr^asp basic concepts in economics and government. The games get the 
entire class involved in. solving situational problems that- deal with 
government and economics. 

Fry ReadabiUty - 3rd grade 

I6U6 Shipwreck and Other, Search Government 

Simulations f.^S 
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#6148 On Strike and Other Search Economics 

Simulations 35 



Scholastic Hagazine's, Inc . 

< 

A national magazine best suited for Social studies classes. Inclu- 
' ding interviews and reports. Regular features stress reading and study 
skills; values discussion; TV; films; sports; and interesting facts. 

Student edition $2.10 per school year 

Teacher*! edition 7.00 per school year 

39 
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Sci^wc* R«seTch Associates ' . . , ^ 

GtttiMH It toQZXheJi, Goldberg, R. and B. Greenberger, 
"SEE: English . 

^ SKA SttUc SiutJU SzaXjUj Has I und, Robert. 

w - %%r\ms provides learning rnaterlals In k major skill ar^s for 
- tndtvidual Instri^ctlon In the social studies* Kits, designed for 

renedtal liistruptlon, emphasize the study and interpretatlon*«^^Visual . y 
Mterlals (maps, graphs, charts). -\ 

Kits $160.00 , - ^ * <^ V 

Specimen set ^5.50 
Pupil Booklets .88 

' Teacher's Guide * 3.00 . ^ 

j/ Weston Walch 

- Tfce Mw6rXi»eA Comz^ to tkt QJbouUKOOm, Lowell, Stephen S. 

A sourcebook for teaching with the newspaper In grades 6 through 
12. Includes 205 itud^t activities that can be used In several con- 
tent areas. 

#Rl536-3 Sourcebook $ *.00 

#Tl95fiR-3 Special Newspaper Package W.OO , 

- P/lOfXLsandoi, Walch, J. Weston. 

A worktcxt that explains the nature of propaganda: what It Is, 
who uses It, how to recognize It, and how to cope with It. Activities 
encourage reading from various sources for more Information. 01s- % 
cuss Ion questions aimed at improving comprehension. 
Fry Readability - lOth grade 



#R15*3-3 Text ' $3.25 . , 

- Z^n^jjuj B^ond the. Hmdtine^, Cramer, Ward. 

A vwrkbook providing skills needed to read the^ newspaper Intel 
llgently. Texts emphasizes critical reading-thinking skills,. 
Fry Readability - 10th grade 

#1551R-3 'Text $A.OO 
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VALUES EDUCATION 



Argus Cowwun I cations 

- LUUiM.. 

■ . SEE: English 

Ik 



Bcok-U 

- Ut'h Tggfe Abottt P-togA, Collins, Claris. • ' . 

SEE: Health 

m 

Bowwar ' ' 

- VtOJi Hit Gome, McAdam,' Robert. ^ 

SEE: Health and Physjcal Education 

6 lobe Book Company 

Gtttim it ToqtZkvi: A P^ycJioloQH Book joK P/iottewA, Harrison, 

Phyllis Anne. 

SEE: Heal th and' Physical Education 



Scholastic Magazines 

SEE: Social Studies 

Science Research Associates 

- GttUns It ToQZtkVi, Goldberg, H. and Greenberger. 
$EE: English 
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X - API AREAS 

COHMUWITY RESOURCES 

• ■ ■ ■ '( 

Boy .Scouts ofAaertca 

- ScMJt SkUJL BoofeA SifujtA, Cole, Mapcy Cowles. ' j . 

SEE: Health and Physical Education 

Follett PubHshing Cowpaoy 

- Tke TuAJWi-Lujim^io^ Ccmw^loauUon SzAit&, Turner, Richard A. 



is In t 



A series of, 138 structured lessons contained Tn 6 workbooks for 
students it) grades 8 to >0. The lessons help styd^ts to understand 
the facts, concepts and opportunities^ the world of modern comoiun* 
icatlon. 

Fry Readability - 5th-6th gl 

The Television You Watqh $1.20 

The Phone Calls You Make 1.20 • 

< The Newspaper You Read 1.20 

• The Mbvies You See 1.20 

The Letters You Write 1.20 . 

The Language You Speak 1 .20 
Teacher's Guide ,1.65 

Tfie TuAneA'Livingiton l^adinq SeAxeA, Turner, Richard. 
SEE: Home Economics 



Harcpurt, Brace, Jovanovlch ^ 

' . Hou) to HeM YouA N^MpapOA, Smith, Ruth B. and Barbara Michalak. 
SEE: Social Studies ^ ^ 

01: English 

-» 

m » 

New Readers Press 

SEE: Social Studies - 

Reading Laboratory 

- The Hem Regui Se/Uu . 

SEE: Social Studies 
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it»l<»wt Prcdutt I ons 

- PtXiOfial Ztadim Hodiilu SzAlti, Wylle, Richard E 

- SEE: Social Studies 

friik I. Rlchrds Puteltshing Cowpany 

- famUM Hit, Prcvo, Helen. 

SEE: Social Studies 

Troll Associates 

- lock It Up: Ww to Gzt Jn^onjncuUon . 

^SEE: English 

J, Weston Welch 

- PKOpOQCuyja., Walch, J. Weston. 

SEE: Social Studies 

- Kzadinci Szyond tkt HeAdtint&, Cramer, Ward. 

SEE: Social Studies 



CONSUMER EDUCATION ^ 



< 



... . 

Boy Swits A«w!c< ^ ^ . ^ 

; - ScffuJt SbJUit SoofeA SvuM , Cole, Mancy Cowlcs. 

SEE: Health ' ' - . , 



Faron Publtshlng Coiwp*ny 



SEE: Hone Econorafcs 



£g^k^ Weaver, Ann A. 



t 



FoU^tt Publishtng Company ^ 

-' iPte Ttttnet'Lcv^^tPn Jtzadiiuj St^J.%6, Turner, Richard. 
SEE: Home Econoralcs * ; 

Globe Book Copyany . 

« Foam in Voua Fu^u^e , Gol try, ^. 
^SEE: Social Studies 



]jbjAJ\Q In a Can^uffe^'^^ ,U/QAXd, F In kel stein, Milton and Arthur Hltzburg. 
SEE: 'H<s^ Economics \ 



r 



Reading Laboratol-y ^ 

' SEE:, Social Stuges 

Relevant Productions ^ 

- Pvi^onal JitadinQ tiodutu Syiiz^, Wylie, Richard E. 

SEE: Social Studies ^ 

t 

Frank E.; Richards Publishing Company 

- Tamils liit^ Prevo, Helen. 

SEE^ Social Studies 

- Tfce Gettouj ^f<Lom SenxeA oj SiuLU, H66ney, Thomas J, 

SCE: Career Education 
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r 

1 GtJttim JUadu ioK ?,cm Van. Hudson, K^rgarct W. and Ann Weaver Major. 
SEE; *C«reer location 



• * - 

A t«rle$ of k wor|cbpok$ 'dealing with raoney concepts, skills and 
'Mnijwiant ' book includes many vUual descriptions to help sIon 

iMmers' imderstand aoney fanageattnt. 

Fry -Readability - ^th grade 

/I7I Counting My Honey $1-75 

#17r Making My Money Count 1-75 

#173 Buying Power 1 -75 

#17*1 Earning, Spending and Saving 1.75 



J, Weston Welch 

- ?Kpr)ajctanda, Walch, J. Weston. ^ - ' 

SEE: Social Studies 

- Reaxtcng Szyond thz HejidJiiM^ , Cramer, ^rd, 

SEE: Social Studies 




GOVERMMElrf AND LAV 



FolUtf Publishing Copany ^ - ^ 

K The XuJiMA-Uvim^fi Iteajdingi SeAiU, Turner, Richard A. 
SEE: Hone Econoatcs ^ 



Globa Book Cowpany — 

* - Few 4ji VouA fwtuAS., Soltry, M. 
SEE^ ^iat Studies 

Reading Uboratory ■ 

SEE: Social Studies ^ . 

Frank Richards Publishing Qgnpany 

- ¥(mUu LLjt, Prevo, Helen. 
SEE: Social Studies 

Scholastic Book Services 

SEE: Social Studies ^ 



' J 
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HEALTH 



look Ub Incorporated 

- Ut^S TaJUi Aboot t^agi, Cclltns, Chris. 
' SEE:' Health and Physical Education 



Boy Scouts of America ^ 

- Scoot SiuZt Bootu SeUeA, Cole, Kancy Cowlcs. 

SEE: Health and Physical Education 

Feron Publishing Company 

- VlOjMum Mcoti and Shssppij^, Weaver, Ann A. 

SEE: Home Economics 



Globe Book Coppany 



- Ge^otg U ToqUhzA: A P^ycJiolocm Book jo^ Tod/Uj'^ P^jobUm^, Harrison, ^ 

Phyllis Anne. ^ 



SEE: Health and Physical Education 



Reading Laboratory 



SEE: Social Studies 



France E. Richards 

- famJUbj Ujt, Prevo, Helen. 
^ SEf: Social Studies 
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OCCUPATIOHAL KHOWLEDGE 

FolUtt h^Ushlng Coupwy 

- hACMMtrtki. lioAld Oj ihAk S^aJm, Dare, Beatrice F. and Edward J. Wolfe. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I * 

«Er~£ira*r Education ^ 

. - Tfce TuAMA CoKUA fki4 dance SvUi^j Turner, Richard A. 
EE: Career Education 




^ SEE: HoM EcooobIcs 

Cloba Book Coipany 

r Ul Ih g Ocur'^ Wo^, Say^ll, Hirfara Levitt and Anne Ackerman. ^ 
SEE: Career Education 

- En9ta<i on tkl Job, Carl in, Jerome and John T: Ellsworth. 
SEE: English 

- FoAw5 4Ji YouA. FutuAt, ^Itry, H. • ' 
SEE: Social Studies ^ 

- PeuOwaeu^ -to Co^e^A, Karl in, Huriel, ScSoenbrua and Horton Margules. 
SEE: Career Educatjon 

- Voaitionat E/^.6uh, . Jochen, Albert E.' and BenjaAln Shapiro. 
SEE: Eij^lish 

HcGraw-HIll 3ook Company ^ 

- What Job FoA Me? 
SEE: Career Education • ^< 

Frank E> Richards Publishing Coepany 

- f amity LU^» Prevo, Helen. 
SEE: Social Studies 

- Tht GUtuna Uon^ S^Ait£^ SUtU, rtooney, Thomas J. , 
SEE: Career Education ^ 

- Gettota geady io^ Pcu/ Iku^, Hudson, Kargaret W. and Ann Weaver Major. 
Q SEEt Career Education 
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• Xfce Jofet HudsouTt Margaret- W. and Ann H. Weaver. 
SEE: Career Education 



Schalastlc Book Services 

SU: Social Studies 

- SiiAJUnt Jtg^crmii A^occ^^ - Tht Job^tad, 'Goldberg, Hernan R. and 
Winifred T;, Brcnber. * 

SEE: Career Education 
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PROFESS I OHAL MATERIALS 

^ Xl>« following Is • list of professional materials *<hose purpose Is to 

•ltf\tlt« contant arei taachar in ii^leA»it!r>g reading, instruction in his 

' classrooB. Tha list Is alphabetical fjrs^, by publishing ca^ny and second, 
by ^ItTe. ■ * 

• TtactUm IteadAjiQ in tkt HlddJU GfLadt&, Swith, Richard J, and 
ThoMS C. Barrett. 

Written for teacJ^rs of grades k to 8. Suggests weans of ^ 
providing developacntal reading instruction In any classfooM. 
Describes the process of reading and Its developwen^. Suggests 
diagnostic procedures, activi ties -for the classroooi, and aethods . 
of Instruction, $^1.95. 



Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 

- ImfAjoyjin^ tmiJj\q in EvzAU Ctcus:, A SouAcdbook joA, Tz&ckvu, Thomas, 

Et)en Lacaar and H. Alan Robinson. 

Text describes how every teacher can be a teacher of reading. 
Kakes suggestions for reading instruction in specific content areas. 
Includes: motivating activities, teaching procedures, practice 
exercises and enrichment activf^ies. Defines specific reading skills' 
and. provides suggestions for the ir. development . $20.00 
. I 

- g£Adutg ActixfAJtiu in tkt ContirX Aazo^, Flercey, Dorothy. 

Special emphasis is on language as a seans of thinking in the 
content areas. Text of fer^^^idel ines for the' teacher to combine 
Instruction of cont^t with instruction of the'learnfny process. 
Gives techniques for teaching and activities for learning through 
the language of the subject area^ ; 



Aaierican ftook Company 

- HzZzUm CkilcUeA ^mi UaXhyricuUa^ , Kane, Robert B., Hary Ann Byrne , 
Kary Ann Hater. 

Text provides suggestiofy^for helping students acquire the skills 
^ needed to effectively read the language of Mthematlcs. Includes 
hints for instruction in the reading of v*ork problems, the inter- 
pretation of symbols and the use of readability for^^jlas to assess 
the: reading diffTculty of math materials. S2,80 
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t»\ Press Inc. » 

- ^ys^'^'^/BwuidaLg Actcu-ctceA in Hit, Lechtman, Marilyn. \ 

♦ A test to weasure functional literacy, on nine reading actlvltt^T 

trs«d in dally life. Intended (or diagnostic or evaluative purposes w 

with students In junior or senior high as weU as adtilX/^ earners. 
Total cost of package - %k'i.00 ^ 



Croft^l 

A twice Bwothly publication gives teachers new techniques to 
reinforce reading Instruction^ Improve reading co«prehension and 
upgrade student reading abilities. 

Annual fee: 

. ]-k subscriptions $W.OO g 

5-9 subscriptic»s 39-12 g 

]0-2k subscriptions 56.00 g 

25-^9 subscriptions 3^.&0 % 

Florida State Deparpnent of Educaticm 

- ?h4Siail IduaxJUon and Reoxiu^: A Olcnjiotg Teflw . 

Stao^les of activities that can be used In pfiyslcal education 
classes to Improve reading skills. Activities aim to develop 
perceptual, decoding, vocabulary, cociprehension and study skills. 

A source, book' for teachers of mathematics to acquaint the« with 
sp^lfic skills that students need to read »athe«atlcs effectively. 
Includes vocabulary, comprehension and studf^ skills ^s well as sainple 
activities for practicing those skills, $.^1 

- Science and Rerutcng . 

A t^her source book for acquainting science educators with 
reading terwinclogy. It includes: activities for science reading, 
.diagnostic procedures for determining student skill needs, and a 
^thod of determining readability of materials (Fry Sra^) . 

- SocAjgJL Studit6 and Renxiuig . s » 

— - / ' • 

A sour^ce book for helping the social studies teacher to provide 

the student with skills needed to i'ead social studio materials.. Spans 
several grade levels (7-12) in k skill areas: (l) vocabulary develop- 
ment, (2) co»prehension skills^ (3) crjtical reading skills and [k) 
study skills. 
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Molt. RindfiTt vtd Wlftston 

' ^- EwfltUfcxJt 86icfe <wd Wfccte, Burling, Robbins. ; 

' ^ ' 

T«xt focuses teacher attention on the non-standard English 
\ "^tftalect spoken by Black /Orleans. Althooah most of the book is a 
description of Black dialect as a variant form of English, the last 

2 dw^^ters consist of suggestions for dealing with Black dialect 

In the classrocM. $^1.95 

Instructional Objective Exchange 

^ - lonyxflge .StuA/ and Ref(eA.ence SkUJU, league, Catherine- 

A coapllation of Instructional objectives and »easure»ent Items 
for thelanguage arts, grades K-12. Objectives are Intended as a 
source for the language arts tcache*: to be used as supplements^ to 
his own course objectives. Language Arts • $8,00 

International Reading Association 

• Imiyurjing JL^ad/jng In Scunce, Thelen, Judith. 

A practical and theoretical guide to teaching reading in scl^ce. 
Efliphasizes the learning of reading skills need to understand and apply 
scientific concepts. Includes: diagnostic procedures (cloze, info^l 
reading Inventories) activities, reading guides, practice exercises 
and evaluation procedures. $2.30 

- LgUMuflge ViUviznxiU - Vo Thei/ InteAjZAZ? , l-affey, James L. and 

Robert Snerry. 

A collection of papers written for the teacher of 'linguistic^ 
different children. Intended to make teache« fnore sensitive to the 
learning probl»ns of culturally and linguistically different students. 

54*50 

- Recuiaig i^o^ tht Visadvantagzd, Horn, Thomas D. 

A collection of papers written by Reading specialists, linguists, 
sociologists and psychploglsts about linguistically different learners. 
The book i$ written In 3 parts: (1 ) backgrounds and language, (2) 
langua^ pattg^ns of particular groups, and (3) implications for 
teachers. $4. '50 

* - Teacfui^ Readuig and UaXkmcuUc^, Earle, Richard A. 

Focuses on the Importance of the reading of mathematics to the 
successful development of mathematical concepts. Intended as a 
practical and useful guide for the mathematics teacher. Presents 
methods of teaching symbol perception, vocabulary development, problem • 
solving and relationship analysis. $5.00 
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- TcflcfcuM Jgefl£Ung ZowJiyt Pevetopmeat^ Henry, George H* 

An inquiry Into affective thinking as it applies to the. teaching 
of reeding* Fuses reading skills into the logical processes of 
learning* Most useful for teachers of literature. , $3-50 

^ ) 

Cherles E> Herrni Publishing Company ' ' 



Cowpu/tfJiUve fUgft %d^ot ^kadJb/w^ , Shepherd, David L 



'Text eaiphasizes SfSecif ic and practical methods a teacher can use 
to combine reading and content instruction. Chapters on specific 
content areas Include guides for diagnosis of student ablllCle^ 
well as suggestions for increasing reading ability. $11*95 



National Council of Teachers of English ^ 

- ViMQS3\)VUJM^ kmvQjjui VlaJitcZ6, Sherry, Roger ' > 



A description of American English with statements about regional 
and social differences In pronunclatiqn, word usage and grammaticel 
form. Intent is to foster a HealtThy teacher-attitude toward linguistic * 
differences. $1.25 ^ ' ^ ^ 



Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

- TzAcMnQ JjeAding in Contznt A/lctls, Herber, Harold L. 

Text is Intended to guide teafhers In helping students use reading 
as a tool for processing content area reading material. Presents 
methods and materials for developing reading skills in any classroom. 

$10.95. 

Succtu vlth \sk)Kd6, Herber, Harold L. 

Purpose of the book Is to help students acquire a good under- 
standing of the basic vocabulary In k major academic .areas : English, 
-social studies, math and science. Vocabulary exercises are presented 

in the form of games, puzzles and problems. $1.95* 
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PBOJECT SUPPORT 



\ workshops are made possible by a grant from 
fte Division of Adult Educ^Uon, Pennsylvaa^De- 
partment of Education and the Pennsy^^ia 
Lrgiilstuir't annual appropriation to the Univ^Wy. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE <X)NTENT^ 
AREA READING PROJECT 

Junior high school students need reading skills to 
learB conc^ts in the sciences and^tbe artA^llBatbema- 
tics, physical and social sci^ices, fine arts, and practi* 
cal arts)^ Students in AdUlt Basic Education (ABE) 
programs must be able to api^y reading skills both 
mside and outside the classroom. However, teachers 
of junior high school students azKl adults, though w^ 
vmed in the content of the courses they teach, often 
have not received specific ti^ajning to teach necessary 
re^img skills in their sutr^ect ; 



This senes of fifteen workshops is designed to hdp 
these teachers to ( 1 ) identify the reading skills needed, 
(2) l^ocate and develop suitable mat«ials, and (3) cany 
out a more effident and effective in^ogram for their 
students, through an in^epth study of reading as re- 
lated tatbe suspects being taiight Tbe wbrkshop^ are 
planned so that teach^ of various subjects may me*t 
with project staff members to discuss common read- 
mg problems exhibited by their students. Teachers 
will work in ynall groups and individually to learn and 
apply rt;Jated reading techruques m t^ tontent sub- 
jects. 

A umque facet of this project is the availabibty of 
project staff members to visit classraoms. They will 
provide help to teachers m implementing newly 
leam^ teaching techniques and in mutually evaluat- 
ing the changes which t^ie pl^ire in the learning envi- 
ronment Teachers will view classroorf^ models of var- 
ious te^hing techniques as a result of this seri^ of 
workshops. These teacher tested models will be 
shared among workshop participants. Teachers 
throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania may 
receive ftirtl^ information through a progrim of 
state-wide diss^nination. * 



WORKSHOP SCHEDUl^ 

Content Area Reading Project workshops are 
scheduled approximately every two weeks in three 
juruor high schools in Vtyt Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
-vania. The sites were" carefully chosra to reflect sa 
urban, suburban, and rural population. The schoola 
include: » 

URBAN 

Hamsburg Middle School 
Hamsburg City School Distriet 
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SUBURBAN 

~FMk Forest Junior High School 
Wtiterly Parkway Junior High School 
Staie College Area School District 

mURAL 

Feims Valky Junior-Senior High School 
String Mills 

Penns Valley School District 

An important component of the Content Area Read- 
ing Project IS service to Adult Basic Education 
teachers. Currently, teachers are included from 

Aduh Learning Center. Hamsbujg 

Adah Basic EducaUon Laboratory fABEL) 

Aduh Learning Center, State CoDege 

Each three-hour workshop wiU include diSCuss*on of 
several riding skills and'or problems -Ahich have 
been identified by teachers and project staff Different 
grouping patterns used during the workshops 'a-iL 
demonstrate effective teaching procedures Audio 
visuaJ materials and media presentations will er.haiKe 
the development of workshop topics 

The workshops wiH place sF>€cia] eir.phasis or diag- 
nosirig reading problems experienced t>y students 
who use a spoken language other LT.an Standard 
Enghsh and on prescnb^ig leamLng act:Mt:es de- 
signed to both enhance skill developnr.ent and retain 
cuJtutal nchness and diversity 

TeacWers m Adult Basic Education prograrr.§ expen- 
Ace many of the 'same problems as do s^condarv- 
levekpontent area teachers Ho'^ever. this is a unique 
learning environment A special feature of tr.e work- 
shops will be a well-defmed effort to provide experi- 
ences whereby AduJt Basic Educatior. teachers can 
develop the requisite skills to successfull:.-^ attack the 
reading problems of adoit students 

Sample topics from the workshops inc^Jde 
Questioning levels and strategies 
Use of readability formulas 

Informal reading inventones and ot.^er d. agnostic 
tools 

Research skills 
Motivational strategies 
Vocabulary development techniques 
Material assessment and selection 
Comprehension skill development 
Bihnguj^ multi-cultural ennphasis 



SPE6inC OBJECTIVES 

The Content Area Readmg Inject is designed to help 
teachers to 

Prepare mformal diagnostic procedures for assessing 
the development^^f readmg skills m a content area 

XlaiTlnp teaching procedures (units, LAPs. etc.) 
which integrate reading skills and the content arA 

Develop teachmg techniques for different ievefs and 
purposes* 

Identify and evaluate readability levels of materials 
iheir content areas 

Study and -evaluate linguistic differences m their stu- 
dents andjnatenals 

Use these techniques in their classrooms and apply 
specific procedures to meet the diagnosed needs of 
individual students 

MATERIALS AVAILABiUTY ^ 

Mode! teacher materials May 1977 

.\r.notaied bibliography 
Ad^t Education Imnrediateiv* 
Junior 1i,gh School ?4arch 1977 , 

Va!: dated evaluat.on rr.atenals Ju*y 1977 



CONTENT AREA READING PROJECT 
CO-DIRECTORS 

E^njce N Askcv, Ph D 
Associate Professor 
Reading Center 

D.v.sion of Cumcji-n: and Inltruciion 
Tne Pennsyl-.ania State Un.versi^ 

Mary M Djpu:s, Ph D 
Assistant Professor 

Read,r^g Center ^ ♦ 
Division of Curric^lunr. and Instruction 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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ADVISORY BOARD 



Or. Paul E. Bell, Science 
179 Chairt)ers - 865-2^61 



Or. 
257 



J. Davi 
Chanbel 



Boyle, Music 
- 865-0418 



Or. David 6, Carter, Education Aaroin, 
316 Rackley - 865-1488 



Dr. Edward R. 
165 Chambers 



Pagan, English 
• 865-6321 



Dr. Lester S. Golub, 3i-Lingua] 
145 Chambers - 865-2430 " 



Dr. Ralph T. Maimer, Math 
171 Chaabers - 865-6321 



Dr. Donald W. Johnson, Instructional >tedia Dr. Thomas E. Long, Vocational Ed. 
211 Mitchell - 865-7675 248 Chaiirt>ers - 865-2597 



Dr. Mur^ R. Nelson, Social Studies 
146 Charabers -■"§65-2430 



Dr. Robert W. OU, Art 
273 Chambers - 865-6570 



Dr. Elizabeth M. Ray, Home Economics 
212 Rackley - 865-5441 



Mr. Gerald G. Robine, Special Ed\ 
119 Special Education - 865-1304 



Dr. John M. Shemick, Industrial Arts 
169 Chaibbers - 865-2161 



Dr. Marjorie E. Hard, Special Ed. 
309 Cedar - 865-1622 
201 Chambers - 865-0471 
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Objective 10:. Developing c Case Study ^ ^ 

Thle objective le designed for teachers actively teaching in a secondaty 
•chool or. a student vbo vill be In contact vith std^ents on an orgaxilzMi basis. 

Frcpare a diagnostic report on a student, including all inforsation t^t^ 
jroo could use in detersinlng vhat and bow to teach t hi j? studeqt. Sone. areas to 
l8Vi0ti(ate are listed belov. Organire your report as you think best.' It does 
BOtJiMve to be a lengtby paper. Outline format Is* acceptable. Be sure to coo- * 
elate vlth your wn aaalyals of the data you have gathered and your recoMcodatlooa 
for teaching your subject to this student. 

Procedures for gathering information are up to you. late^evs vith the 
sttiteot and observc^tion oL hia in different situations are ifl^rt^nt. You can 
check vith his teacher<8}/ counselor (s) , and other ^pecial persottittl* Tbu say 
have access to his private folder (but bevare of the cottfidentlal material in 
there!). Other procedures may be used as nec^fATjr* - - — 

Areas to Investigate: 

/ 

1. Bis attitudes: toward schoQl 

your subject 

^ rea^ag ♦ ^ 

any'other pertinent areas . - 

2« His interests: courses elected 

books read , 



aovles/TV viewed 

out of school activities/interests 
extracurricular activities 



3. ELis previous achievement: 1:1 your subjecc (grades, tost scores, etc.) 

in reading * 

4. His fluency vith language, his ability to articulate: > 

does he speak fluently? 

vith a dialect? 
can he express himself clearfy? 
- — does he take pabt in class willingly? 
using Iffiiguage confidently? 

5. Bis behavior In class, out of class, wherever you can see him: 

does he get involved? participate? « 

is he eager? active? willing to do things? Intereated? 

record coMeots on his behavior to analyze later* 
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ObjMClirtt 10 - p« 2 



6* His fully background relevant to raadlng^ 
(if you can get the info) 

UUa& ard hia parenta* occopationa? educational l^vel? 
' reading saterlala in the hoac? 
«^ eiblinga * sex, grade act\ool 

7. Dlagnoadc material on hi^ rending probleu in thia content area 

ISI and/or cloze teat 

vocabtilary, atudy akill chccka 

coaprehenaion qneetioos / 

higher level work (critical or creative reding, etc.) 

8v Any other ob^crvationa or infon^tion relevfnt to hia aucceaa in 
reading a£d your aubject. 



NmeMncs - group reading inventory 

Fro»: OarW L. Shepherd, Cowprehensfve High School Reading Methods . Col 
Ohfo: Charles £. Merrill Publishing Cb^ny, 1973, pp. 28-29 



SCIENCE - GROUP READING INYEHTORY 



: Oivid L. Shepherd. r^^KPn.iva High Vhool ^^^f ^^^^^^^^ 
Slo: Charles E. MerHll Publishing Coopany, b/S, PP. 26-27 



EUSirSH - GROUP READD^G IfiVENTORY 



bestb:c::ci:3 



Fro«: DavV^ L. Shepherd, Comprehensive High School Reading Methods . Col»bus, 
V Ohio) Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1973, 'pp. 21-22 

c. 
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Rmved due to very poor reproducibility. * ■ ^ 



CLOZE PROCEDURE 

. This exerdae U designed to predict your ability to mdcratand -"t"^ 
la th^t«xtbook. The tanpU paragraphs below ite taken fron the 'e^' "^J^. 
tiM bl«iks with the word you feel is ooat appropriate. There arc 
M feilfree to take your ti« in filling the blanks. The .purpose of this exer- 
oSy.to see if you can handle the -text and will not affect your grade in 

Prl*ary groups ara distinguished by the ^uaUty of relationships that «lst 
s«»,^?d5bers. These relationships are of a iati-ate personal nature. 
WTing the total personalities of the participants. ^1^?J^ 
SclyS^^Sl and chUdren's play groups. Close friendship groups are also 



• GenarsUy. pri«iry relationships arouS«-itjHt«£io^^r^P??l«« 
p^plT^ThTmiisr. S a priaary. irou^ providTT^Tther "^^JSS. '^^J^^ 
ST^U thSTs^ ti«. they are capable of hurting nme another ^S^LJ^J^ 
S 2 riJStl— -«nner. B^SSTof thei£ inti«.te character, priaary gro^ 
Sd W^Ts-Sl la size. Generally, no op re than a handf^ of psopla can isin- 
very close ties with owi. another over^i long period o^ tlas. 
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mm tommies ' : 

Cl«eHn9 and Tettllos 
•tfWfe, SWPLICITY SEWIHG BOOK 
KMoWidjlM^ to vtry poor reproducibility. 

mOBlAL BEADINC IMVEIiTOEY 
^ • /■ 

tfext: IDDEBH ELBSOmSS ALOEBBA 
D. Michola 



Instructions: 



• This is a test to i«s8ur« your skills in reading oathen^tics in general «d 
your mth book in particular. The results will' allow use to be better able td-w ^ 
Il« your owi wurse of study by indicating in what areas you are wrongest and 
to^HrS ^u are weakest. Eadh scries of questions is.desi^ed to oe&ure 
w particular skill as indicated by the headings which precede each group of 
loestlons: PoUoy the directions carefully. Be sure to try, to answer all 
questions. 

The first you take is £alled a cloze. Do not use your 'book when taking 
this twt. The cloze exercise is' desigiied to determine th^ reading l^^ej °f ^J"' 
^ b^k as it relates to you. The cloze exercise wUl also give sone indication 
of hov irell you' can handle, the vocabulary of the book. 

• r The instructioti for th« cloze test are as follows. In the P««*f 
nL psg. words and symbols have been left out. You are to ^^^J^^, f 
wlS words or catheoatical syiabols (like, nuobers, +, -. and so forth) so t oat the 
Swage «Ik^ Ose otker words or phrases in the passage to help you decide 

P S fm in the blank. You ha^. 20 ninutes for this part. Please begin. 

. Part I 

Sets - Introduction Cloze Test , . « 

In every conversation we often speak of collections of things as objects. 

For eM>le7you night to refer to a of books in the or your 

l<L^or thf pe^SIT ia your , or of the students your school. 

oTTf and ^rls in States less than _7 years of age. . ■ 

^rih^c groups of is a set. We agree to think of 

^iTS. a col!ac?ror_7bjIcts. A description will given enabling us 

to "whether or not an belongs to a given . 

Cbnslder the following: 

^ _ _^€t constating of che lf5,10,J) 

B: the set of the students in class 

C: the set ^ all desks in this 

Hov consider three other . 

D: the sat of > natural numbers, that is, --'2.3,^.5,... 
: the set of HT " natural nunbers, that is, _k,b,ti',... 
set of all odd nunbers, that is 1, 




TKa fhree T n— PAi - Jt ease o n - 1 in dicatftg - 

pettsm'in each case to decide how to • 




Answers, to Cloze 



10. £ach 



119' 



:ts 

12. vilt 

13. a 
14. 

15. be 

16. tell 

17. object 

18. set 
13. the." 

20 r Bxicibcrs 



21. 2 

22. consisting 

23. this * . 

24. of , 

25. roon 

26. sets 

27. 4^ ' 



28.- 
29. 
30. 
31. 



1 

E 

even 
2 



32. the 

33. natural 

34. 3 

35. ioti " 

36. page 
,.37. sequence 

38. this 

39. easy 

40. the 

41. and 

42 . continue 



Besting Levels: 

Independent level" 60Z - 25 correct 

Inatructipnal level - 40% - 17 correct 

Frustration level - below 40Z, - less than 17 correct 



Part II 

Directions: Turn to page 34 and 35 in your text book. Read both pages stopping 
at the bottom of page Then answer the following questions. You may refer 

back to the passage for the answers. 

PACa: ORGAHIZATKW AllU LOCATION OF LSFORMATION 

1. Where can- you find out whattthis passage is about without actually reading it? 

2. ■ If you were aslted to explain the associative property of addition, where in 

this passage would you look? 

3. What are the 3 basic' properties discussed in this passage? What has been done 
to make these properties easy to locate? 

4. Write the nathenatical expression of the coc^tative property of multiplication 
given by the author. / ^ 

COHPSEHENSIOK 

5. Give an exaople of the cotxmtative property of addition. 

6. State in your own words what the associative property of addition says. 

7. Give an exaople of an operation wnich is not concutative. 



Directions: How read page 119 and all but the last 2 lines of 'page 120. Then 
ansver the following questions. You nay refer back to the passage whenever neces- 
sary. 

IKLTHEMATICAL WORDS AND THEIR ME^LVLNGS 

8. ProB the first paragraph of page 119 pick out all of*the mathematical words ^ 
md vrite then below. 



9. S«l*et d»e best answer. MathejoaUcal words like "tern" and "eipression^" 
* h«v« precise jaathcnatical jueanings which are aooetioes different from. the 

M^rdlnazy English oeaning « , < i. 

"(b) Vave pany different natheoatical meanings but only one ordinary. Englisa 



MSflnlTiE , 
(c) havtt-exacay the sane oeaning when used as oatbematical words as when 
•• • ,uted a» ordinary English words in everyday speech. 

10. Itee the following words in two sentences. In one sentence use the word as" 
it la uaed in nathematics, and in the other sentence use the word as- it , is 
osad in everyday language. 



"IXPHESSION" .. 

4 

.Mathematical Sentence* - 



Ordinary Sentence - 

% Hatheaatical Sentence - 
Ordinary Sentence - 

nrCEKPREriNG ^ mraET^IANDING MATHE-lAnCAL WORDS AITO SYMBOLS ; 
U. 'Write in words vhat the open expression "5X+7X-12X" says. 

'l2. How do you say in words "(-2) '(4) • - 18 , ^ • 

' 13. Write as a oathecaticil ^ression the stateoent "6 tines % cinus 4 is 
equal to, fourteen thirds." 

• 14. Write In words what is neant by the expression "Vx.xry." (You may refer 

to page 34 to find the meaning of the synbol "V" if ' you do not reneober.) 

MIAH Il^/JlAiro IMPORTANT DETAILS 

* ' • « 

15. What do ybu is the naln idea of this passage? 

,»%6. To what oatifeiaatical words on pagC ll9 is the author trying to call particular 
attention? (This questicsi refers to the whole page, not just the first 
paiagraph.) . 

• 17. How can you learn the neaniags of thesa special words? 

18.^ What do yqv find is true about the expression 5x+7x^^^^xpre8sioo 12x 

when you replace x any.ntobar? 
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Dlnctioiis: Bead the folloving word probleo (from page 216) which Is reprinted 
^•Icv. Then answer the questions conccmlng t'A^ probles. 

Hr'. Gaoes has dj^ce, ^.rbles, ^d coinS) 136 of these objects In'all. If 
thAVnunbar of Barbies ^s twice the nunbor of dice, and the nunber of coins is 
flva tines the auober-af dleO) how many of each kind .docs he have? 

TECBHIQOES OF READING MATHEIMICS ' ' 

19. Whan you read a nathematical passage or word problem, should you try to 
raad It as rapidly as 'poiBslble? ^ 

40. Is one reading of the problem enough for you to conpletely understand how to 

solve tt^ problco, or should you read the problem oore than once to get all the 
detail? 

?1. Why ttlght this tiathcnatical selection be harder to read than a passage d£ 
equal size written in ordinary English? 

22. tio you try to undc:rstand all the relationships between the nunber of dice, 
aarbles, and coins in your head, or would you try use a pencil and paper 
to help you to sorx out the infomation? 

'^PROBLEM SOLVING 

23. What is given in the problem? 

24. What are^u asked to find? ||l 

25. How oany different kinds of objects does >Ir. ''•Kfes have? 

26. How cany objects docs Mr. GaDCS have all together? 

DHDEKSTANDING R£L.\TI0N3hIPS 

Let X equal tl^e nunb<$r of dice thit Mi^ Gaoc^s has. 

27. In' teros 6f x, how rv?ny n^rblas'arc there? 

28. In terns of x, how cjiny coins ^re tKere? * ^ 

2^.' Write a nathcnntical expression (or open expression) which says that -i:he sun 
of the nunber of, coins, narbles, and, dice is equal to 136, 

30. The phrase "five tixes the nunbor of" in the problea tells you that if you 
know the nuiM>€r of dice you could find .the n»jnber of coins by (division, 

« subtraction, nultiulication, addition) Cnoose one. 

C(»lPXmHG 

Let l^ual the nucber of dice that Hr. Gaocs. has. If we kJm that 8x - 136 ^ answer 
the following questions. * i :k ' 

31. What vaVie should x b^ replaced^ with* to dSle the erpresslA 8x - 136 a true 



expressioa? (Your answer will be the nurier of dice.) 

32. Sow cany narbies and coins does Mr.^^cies ^v'e? 

33. Can yovr^chcck your answers to show you arajjcprrect? 
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Answer Key 

iMdlng Passages 

1. lead the passage beading written in large .bold letters across the page. 

2. lefsrto the bottoo of page 35, the last paragraph, under the subheading 
■•"Associative Property of Addition." 

3. 'The associative prop«ty of addition, the cocoutative property- of addition, 
and the cosnutative property of nultiplication are the 3 basic properties. 
Each of these properties is discussed separately under large, subheadings. 
Indicating the. nane of the property. 

4. X x.y-y.5 / 
5,. 5+^4+5 — ^ 

«:* The .associative property for addition says that whenever three nm±er8 are 
added -togetlier, they can be grouped and added in any order. That is, ^ 
.(x+y)+z - x+(y+z) - x+y+z ^ 

7. Subtraction is not concutatlVc because 8-3 ■ 3-8 

8. nunerals, algebra, variables, eoaal, value, ^oqftute, egressions (Student 
Bust hive at least 6 of these to get credit) 

9. (a) . . - 
IQ. M.S. 2r^■i-5 is called a nathgaatical expression 

O.S. Jeff uses nany cormon «^rra of expr'eSsion in his writing 
M.S. 2ab and c are t«rss o^the expression ?3X-c-4 
O.S. This is the third" tera of the school ye--:r 

(The student gets 1 point for h3ving M.S. and O.S. correct for one «»d, 
/points- for all correct. So points given for other situations.) 

U-. "Five tines x plus seven tines x is equal to twelve -t ices x.'' ^ 

U* ...'.•9.<lgAt;^yc .pwo, tiaes ^ f our ^ is ec^ufl .to negative eigh^e^ 

13. "6x-4- 14" ' ■ 

3 

14. "For every X, x *is greitW than y. ' 

15. Terras and expressions in algebra , ' • 

16. variables, value, expressions, tem.^ These are italicized. 

17. ' The author defines thes. terns by context, when they appear on page 119. 

18. 5x+7< and 12x ^e epual for Jic^rj^'^&l^^ of x. So 5x+7x - 12X 

19. So, read slowly for neaningt^ 

20. * Ho. r^ad the^ prolllcr. ag.iin until, you understand the relationships involved 

and .the question being aslted. Distinpaish be!ween what is given and what 
you are asic^d to find. 

21. The sathema^ical selection is =ore difficult to read because to understand 
it you oust understand the neanings of technical mathenati^ words and 
•yrijols, be able to^ranslacr the relationships given in the pjpblen into 
BStbematicsl expression* 

22. • You should use a pencil and paper to help sort out the infonaation. 
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* II. It !• slvcn that ttr. Gaaft* has 136 objects coosisting of dice, nirfelea 

and oelns. Furthernore, there ape t^#ice as nany narbles as dice and five 
tiaes as bsi^ coins as dice. ^ 
' "24. rind how Many of each kind of obj*4Ct Mr. Gaoes has. ^ ^ 

25. Th«tn are ^ kinds of iatfjects - narbl-cs, dlie and coins 
. 26. There are a total of 136 objects . \ 

27. 2x - 

28. 5x 

29. rf2x<-5x-136 

~mr"iertipiicStion 

' ii. W7 * ^ ^ 

32. HtJBber of oarbles - 2x-34; niaaber of coins- - 5x«85 (Both "answers required) 

33. To check observe *iat there are tvice as ^asjg narbles as dice, five tines 
-as oany coins as (Ejects, and 17+34+85"136. \ 

■ Total possible - 34 poi^ (Prob^en 10 is worth 2 points). - 

^ Evaluation of Results 
.... - \ 

The clpre test is designed to detemine the reading level of "xJw text as 
4t relates to the students. It tests the studgnts cotspreheafion and vocabulary 
and "tells us how well'ae can gala the. oeanlng of words and phrases fron context;. 
The scale for Judging reading level is given on the page containlJig the answers 
for the dose test. f • " 

, » ^ ^ ' 

The- remaining part of tl^, IRI is designed to test a variety of skUls by 
asking questions which requii^ a student to use a specific reading skill in order 
,to vmnx the questions correctly. Sooe skills have four questions which are 
'designed to test tbea and other have only three. A student wiU be considered 
deficient in a particular skill if he cisses two or ture -question* our of Jour, • 
or If he aissea one or aore questions out of three. Overall if a student, scores 
over 90Z (31 correct) he is judged to be on the independent lev|^ 70-902 -'(24-30 
cprreet) will be considered the instructional level, and l^s tifc 702 (le« than 
,24 correct) will be ccmsidered the \ruacr,3tiop level. 




SROUPING PIAW S 

a. GTMiplngHar thrm ItvfU of ntMnq {frm c1oz« or IRI) 
1. dm t«st groupings foi^ Clwals try I 

btborali FlMoborg 
^ . PtIMS tillv 

RESULTS Of CLOZE TEST 

4 ' 

ImtmctloMl 
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I 



Fnatrttion 



«}o«1 Gardner 
Ramty Cheney 

^ '' Gtrtl) Benton 

Tim. Ueever 
Van Vlnter 
N John 'Confer 

Cirxty Vone(ia 
^ Raelene Ksllemn 

Berbira Kiuff^ 
Pwl Comen^on 

Sth PeHod Chcwistry I Class Tcxt-Chariitry Etfrfrf«nta1 Foundatloits 

Srouped on Basil of Kath-badcqround . 



Steve Birger 
mke NcFadden 
Steve Besadcer 
^va Shaffer 
Alcky Noyer 
Charles tote 
Doug Roofer 



tMgebra II . 

fiarth Benton 
tim We a ve r ' 
Steve Barger 
RMlene Kellenun 
Mek floiyer 



^ John Confer 
Paul Comellson 
Van Winter 
Joel Gardner 
Eva Shaffer 
Mike XcFadden 
Ran4y Cheney 

Clwty 'VonedB* • • • 

Barbara Uuften 



The 6roi4»s are based on current nth cotrse. 
2. Cloze test groupings for Shop 



Algebra I 

Steve Besedcer 
Charles Burke 
Doug Roytr 



Section k 
ht^m 29 (or 4te) 
These studenusrlll 
work with the teacher 

Peel 
Dave 

^ LeRoy 
AdHen 



John Kubalak 
Penns Valley 

Section B 

These students will work with each 
other A be divided Into grotBt of two 

' ' Uyiwi 
, Randy 
, ^ Jarry - ' ' 

Jle * 



'f- 



Section C ' 
29 end above 
These students 
will work alone 

Frenk^ 
' Martin 
Tlnaes . 

tflUlM 



FRir 



73. 



-4- 
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b. erwplfiq fty tkilli fro» IRI 



1. 



UU frw^lngs fpr 8tii Qrtai Physical Sdanca 
Wiytttal Sdiftctt A Strdi far IMdwstmdlifg 

- nalM SdMidwrs 
StottColl«9e 

Parts of ttic Book WoUim Main Idea Sawortliw ftittlU 



Bob B. 

Mwtte K. 

' Chyck L. 

focabulafy 
Saa L. 

Karan N. 



ChaH b; 
mka B. 
OlMM 0. 
Nirtba H. 
JoaNM J. 
Ctncfc L. 
Saa*L. 
Dan O'C. 
Tarry R. 
Dana S. 



Ooog B. 
mka 9. 
Bob Bi 
Oa¥a C. 
Mllla 0. 
Mana 0. 
Mcky E. 
Martha H. 
Jo aaaa 0» 
Karry .K. 
Bin K. 
Om O'C. 
0. 



Nike B. 
Brad B. 
Joanna J. 
Karen N. 

Dan (yc. 
Terry R. 



App]y1fi9 Theoretical 
lafonaatlon (1 gaestlow owly) 



Qrawlwi Cowclyalons 



Chad B. 
Am B. 
Bryan 6. 
Brad B. 
Dave C. 
tfllTIa D./ 
Ricky E. 
Urry Hj 



Bin It. 

Sue U ' 
Sye N. 
Karen N. 
Oaaane 0. 
Tan^ R. 
Dana S. 



CbeH B. 
Ann B. 
Ooug B. 
Mike B. 
Brad B. 
Bob B. 



2. Qrouplng by weans ^thy than reading 




U 

L. 
Sm N. 
Karar N. 
OaaMO 0. 

Tarry R, 
S. 



Undaratendly^Fdn aalat 



Dong B. 
mka B.' 
BradB. 
Bob B. 
Dava C. 
tellan^ C. 
D. 



Ricky E. 
Larry H. 
Bill t. 
Sua L. 
Dan O'C. 
DaMM 0. 
Tarry i. 



lro(4)ed on the basis of Hith-backgroynd for Chwistry Coorsa (g1 
1a tanas of current Nath course) , ^ 

Deborah Flaabars 
Valley 
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Mill Ooaftr 

Tti HiMtr Pml Oomtllson Cter1«s Barte 

.Stmlnngn* Vtti IfDitar « Dong Roytr 

UmIim KBllthM Joel ter^ 

Mck Hoyer Em Steffar 

Rmi^ Cl i wy 



b. Gm^ttd by grtds i-vcelvtd or iriilw— it lovtl : 

JoinJ(abt1alc 
Shop Clatl Pmrs Valley 

6neops of tMO ecoonHfig to litest y^ide* . 

Uyioi and Paul Adrian aftd Dm Jorry mi tai^ . FraRk «id LaAoy 
IHIIIw end Ntrtia Ttam Md Kmatb J«es and Kevin 

lhe%6 9rw^ Mould read titit 5 and discitts It ba tw an th e wt l^ns and tlioB 
answer the questions at tHe end of tiw wit and be able to Identify each of the 
lines on the drawing page. 28« *' 

c. ^'oups coeld be fbrvad tqr: 

1 Inters t 

2, specific acb1s»— nti (newlng a Mdrina. ^nlsklng a project, 
reading a book) 

^ type of activities - (LAP vs. saall ffroi^i LAP vs. Uarnlng Centar, 
field-based activities, dMDmtrmttons vs.Mab «ort) 

4. developMntal level - (cancrete, Iwdt eeVtlvltles vs. sore . 
abstract reading er sjp*b1 oaaga) / 



« 



1 
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Prl&ary groups txart a.profouncl iaf iuance -upoa the dfevelopEjeat of the 
htmtsx PT»ott4llty > Th«y ir« largely responsibU for detemiaing the type of 
peCTon an i]idivldu2d ultWtely becones. Within his family and hia pley ^grox^B , 
thft lodivlduAl learns mst of the habits, attitudes ,^ and beliefs that he carries 
diroagi life. 

Moreovert priaary groi^5s help to transf^m thd hunan infant, so utterly 
dependent at birth, into a capable, fxmctioalng peaber of society* Through his 
Mrty group contacts, the, child is gradually introduced to the demands dt social 
livftas. Froe those abo\^ ais> 'he learns what t.he group expects of hie — vtii^ch 
forw of behavior are Xccep table and vnich are not « Ee' begins to assinilate 
the standards 'and ao^iiulated knowledge of his society. Thus, by the ticie he 
reacheVt>aturity<Qe should be capable of taking his place in the adult vorld* 



Beading Levels (based on 49 blanks) 

Independent Level • 60Z and above - 30 or sore correct 
Inatnictional Level - ^v-59Z - 20-29 correct 
Frustration Level - bclov 40' - less rnaa 20 correct 



\ 

\ 

1 



I 

Mary 


- 




Class Profile fro:;. I .?..!. 






f 






Anne 






1 ^ — ^ 

f 

i J- " 






George 






1 ■ ' 

1 k 1 ( 


f ' i 










\ 

\ 







^y^- indicates cefici-r.cy aore than 1 incorrect response 

- (for Cloze Procedure) indicates iaBtrycciooal le-/fel 

/ 

Indicates f rustntion- Itvel 
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black' ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL' 



Pg. 6-.4 



This study guide 1$ designs! to 90 along with 'the tape Qrowlno Up ftlack: A 
Storfy of Black Laoofege and Black Culture . Its purpose 1$ to develop awareness of 
the lUltf-faci^UQnature of Pennsylvania classrooms where students of different 
r»ce$ ind cultores meet and Interact. Teaciiers need to be aware of the diversity 
of background, Cultural variables and language bases found in their classrooms in 
order to react positively to thea and to help each student reach his full potential. 

The tape deals with language development, an analysis of hw speech patterns 
used by children becooe longer and nore coeplex as the children grow older. This 
phenoaena occurs with all language groups and all dialect groups, too. , Teachers 
need to realize where their own students are along the developoental track and h« 
to help then gain coeninicative conpetence, the ability to undersUnd and be under- 
stood. It is true that children ccrae to school with a language. It Is the school's 
Job to take this language and extend It until it becooes a fine tool capable of- dis- 
tinguishing nuances and conveylr.3 depth of mining. 

Th6 concern of this particular tape is with Black Anericans. The Upe deals 
irith tt« language that students bring to school with thefB,^and the language they 
Team in school. But language cannot be isolated frora culture, and as you watch the 
tape, bear In Bind the cultural varUbles, the fanily, neighborhood, church pressures 
on the youngster in his formative years. Language 1s a reflection of culture, and 
so Is closely linked to it. 

The tape raises the follcwing qgestions: 

How do the cultural variables of be-" .-.5 black ^.ffect the language developoent of 
students In Pennsylvania cla^srocTS? 

Is there a black dialect? 

.there ^eryat)}e'Stept fn thB 'f'3rT73arge'(tev^^(JpfrwTt'0f btact rtudenii?" 
What sort of, language models do adults provide? 

Is there a difference beti^n in-scbool and out-of-school language or forcaal 
and Inforwl language? 

^ WhaVsorts of things. are tethers doing to extend the language of their 
Students? Hhat sorts of opportunities for gn^rth and developoent are they providing? 

After you have seen the tape you should have some ideas on how those questions 
can be answered. In this study guide we- propose to deal with three questions In 
■ore detail : * . ' 

• !• Is there a distinct and definable black English? ,^ ^ 

2. Does black Erfglish hinder tne leam^g process? ^ 

. 3. VhAt Is the teacher's role In developing his students* language to Its 
fullest potential? How can a teacher '^^Ip his students use their 
language effectively and efficier^tly to express thoughts and feelings 
•to their peers and to others? 




2 - 



K IS THERE A BUCK EMGLISH DIALECT ? . ' , ' 

»jch research cond-jcted in the late 196f> and early 1970's by Dillard, Labov» 
Sh^y, Barat2, et al, found that there is 2 disTNct black English dialect. Baratz ^ 
0969) drew the following chart of tKe difference between standard and b>ack Eng- 
lish. 1 



Variable 



Standard English 



I 



Black English 



Occurrences 



linking verb 
. posseislve^i^Jcer. . .. 
plural Barker 
subject expression 
verb fora 
past Barker 
verb agreeaeot 

future form 
If construction 
negation 

indefinite article 
pronoun fona 



He Is going 
.John.'^-COusiiL 



ition 



be 
do 



I have 5 cents 

John lives here ^ - 

I drank the milk 

He walked 

He runs homis 

She has a bicycle 

I wll 1 go hcyre 

I asked if he did it 

J don't have ar^y 

He didn't go 

I want an 3pp'2 

We have it 

this txroV 

He is over at n^s friend's 
He teaches 2t Hale School 
Stater^nt: He is here 
Contradiction: No, he isn't 



He _ goin' 
Jxjhn,.^ cous-in : 
I got 5 cent _ 
John hej/ive here 
I dnjflk the ailk 
He walk _ 

« 

He run _'ho(ae- 
She have a bicycle 
I ' «a go .hgtne__,^ — 
I ask did he do it 
I don ' t got none 
He ain't go 
I want a_ apple 
Lb got it 

He over to his friend 
He teach _ Hale School 
Statenent: He be here 
Contradiction: Nc, he don't 



There is sone question as to whether Saratz has gone'too far, and soeoe feeling 
that in fact black speakers' English differs little froRi that of standard English 
speakers. Standard English here refers to the English spoken by the nsUority of 
A«ei€cafls - a Walter Cronkite type of English. Certainly it Js not true to say all 
blacks speak black dialect as describe-d oy Saratz, just as it is not true that all 
whites speak standard dialect. Shuy (1969) lists only three linguistic forms which ' 
"would distinguish a northern black from a northern white speaker and require special 
attention for cross.-cultural naterial. 



Variable 


Standard English 


Black English 


negation 

past canditional 

negajiive be 


doesn't have 

HraslcTlTT ate ^ 
♦ 

When I a^n there he Isn't 
afraid 


ain* t got no 

'^He asks did I ea't 

WT>en I there he don't 
be afraid 
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2. DOES BUCK EH6LI-SH HINDER THE LEARNING PROCESS? 

Is black Erigllsh inferior to standard English or is it merely different >fro«n 
Standard English? This Is part of the deficit/difference debate that/ raged H«tly 
In the 1960'|. Educators like Bereiter and Englemann and Jensen felt that black 
English speakers were definitely inferior in Intellect as a result of their language, 
or inferior in language developcnent as a result of their Intellect. 

Engleoann (1970) wrote with reference particularly to blacks: 

The child of poverty has language problems. These are problems 
far Bore crippling than B»ere dialect" problems. Too frequently 
a four year old child of poverty does not understand the weaning 
of such words as long, full, animsl, red, under, just, before, or. 
If, all and not. In brief, the child of poverty has not been 
taught as much about the meaning of language as a. middle class 
Child of the sane age. Page 102. 

Jensen found that culturally disadvantaged children {a euphearlsw for black and 
other Binorities) are less likely to perceive the symbolic and conceptual aspects 
of their environment; the verbal means of abstraction and analysis are relatively 
undeveloped. He attested to their retardation throughout the entin sequence of 
language development. The characteristics of the language habits that are being 
acquired and the kinds of functions language serves in the child's experience 
actually shape his intellectual developront, especially the development of the 
ability for abstraction and conceptual learn1ng.-^Poor developroent»1n this area 
places a low ceiling on educational attainment.'"' 

Labov (1972), on the other harwi, showed that black English is equal to, but 
different- -frtjw.- s^ffndard- Engl rsh. The concept of verbal deprivation has no basis 
in social reality. In fact, Labov felt Negro children in the urban ghettos receive 
a great deal of verbal stimulation, hear more well-formed sentences than middle ^ 
class children and participate fully in a highly verbal culture. They have the same 
basic vocabulary, p«S3ess the sarie capacity for conceptual learning and use the same 
logic as anyone else who learns to speak and understand English. 

Labov attacks Bereiter and Engleoann' s stand by showing the lack of logic in 
their thinking: 

1. The lower class child's verbal response to a formal and threatening 
situation is used to def»nstrate his lack-of verbal "Capacity or ver- 
bal deficit. 

♦ 2. This verbal deficit is declared to be a major cause of the lower 
class child's poor performance in school.- 

• 3. Since middle class white children do better in school, intddle class. . 
speech habits are seen to be necessary for loarning. 

4. Class and ethnic differences in grannaticat fonn are equated with 
differences in the capacity for logical analysis; ^ 
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, 5. Teaching the child to oimic certain fortnal speech patterns is then 
said to be teaching hira to th1n;< logically. 

6. Children who learri these fonnaT speech patterns are then said to be 
.thinking logically and it is predicted^ that they will do auch better 
In reading and arithmetic in the years to come. 

Lalnv's stand has nore credence today than that of Berelter and Englemann. As 
Charlotte Brooks (1973) points out, linguists say that all languages and dialects 
are of equal nerit and that good language is simply language which gets the desired 
"effect with the least trouble for the user. 

Do black dialect speakers have difficulty getting the desired effect? Do they 
have difficulty undersunding standard English? n.e main area of debate in this 1$ 
currently over how to teach beginning reading to black English speakers. Sh.uy vmos 
up the najor suggestions: 

1^ Teach them standard English first. 

2. Accept their oral reading -In dialect of traditional material written 
In standard English (Goodman, 196S). 

3. Develop materials in standard English which minimize dialect and 
cultural differences (Venezky, 1970). 

4. Develop materials which incorporate the grammar of black children ' ' 
(Steward, 1969). 

5. Teach stand^rtj English speakers black English. (Sledd, 1969)» 

Natarilly there are pros and cons to each suggestion. 

*1. Teaching a young child standard Cngllsh when he is five or six caa be» 
psychologically damaging. He has just rnastered one dialect and then will be told to 
replace it with another. His home language is either ignored or put down, which is 
likely to Ifead to some measure^of frustration or lack of self worth. The dialect ^ 
.he leaves in school has no clout out of school and is no help to survival in the 
streets ^ 

2. Accepting dialect reading of standard materials means accepting^ a child 
reading "I haven't got a brotter" and saying "I got no brother**. Critics suggest 

.that while this may be acceptable in beginning reading* it does not direct a student 
to be accurate in reading when he needs to be. . 

3. Venezky's .suggestion of de^^loping materials in standard English which 
Minimize dialect and cultural differ^ces is an obvious one, but no easy task. \ 
Producing culture-free^ cultur^fair ii^sterials, given the kaleidoscope of American 
cultures^ could mean the productioo of a plastic overgeneralized life. 

> 

) 4. Black dialect readers have cornel in for hea\y criticism as being patronizing 
or the first step to apartheid, by producing readers who can only read black dialect 
and «re therefore cut off from the mainitreani. 

■ I 

.\ • • . • • 
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• -5. Teichlng standard English speakers black English is not necessarily a 
tongue- in-cheek suggestion. A teacher should speak ths same .dialect as his students 
to cOBPwni':ate best with them. If he can be b1-dialectal , and rnoye his students 
with h1«, as the opportunities arise, from a dialect that Is -spoken b>S nlnority to 
a dialect that Is spoken by the majority, then he may be able to achieve the transfer 
without making the student feel rejected or that hi? own home language Is Inadequate. 

Acknowledging th«t startdard English may cause problems to black dialect begln- 
ftlng readers. Is the same true of dialect speakers at the junior high school level? 
Most research has shown that this Is not the case, from an early age a black English 
speaker Is exposed to standard English. Most .television, movie and radio programs 
are still In standard English, though there is a current surge of black English pro- 
grams like (aood Times and The Je ffersons . Wi^h exposuce to actual standard English, 
a student learns to cdmprehend" it adequately enough to enjoy the stpry, even though 
he nay not choose to use the language himself. • With at least-five years of exposure 
to school English and- having books written-ln standard English from the*beg1nn1ng 
of reading, most students by junior high scttool age can compre^hend written and spoken 
standard English adequately. 

Attitude 

If we agree that black English need not Interfere with the learning process, 
what are the disadvantages to black English speakers? The roost important one is 
attitude. Standard English speakers tend to look down on black English speakers as 
being less Intellectually capable. This applies to teachers, particularly to white 
teachers, but "as Taylor (1973) showed, to middle class black teachers, too. • 

Teachers react adversely to Children who speak black English on the basis of 
speech -cues above. It is extremely important that this, reaction be faced by teachers 
themselves. It may well be that black English has fnore effect on the education of 
Children indirectly' through its effects on teachers' perceptions of and expectations 
for children, than it does directly on the children's ability to either cotnnunicate 
or understand (Cazden, in DeStefano, 1973). 

Sh«y agrees with Cazden. "'He quotes a study of Detroit teachers who were asked 
to identify the language problems of their students. The following are some of the 
answers: 

- In the inner city the ch11d's*vocabulary is very limited. His experienfes 
ar'e very limited. . v 



- Because there is no honest conmunlcation between parent and child, the 
child isn't taught,to listen ... He doesn't hear, he doesn't enunciate 
you see. ^ x 




If teachers feel this negatively about the language their students bring to ' _ 
school, how can they objectively work with these students, do any^t^ing other than 
try to turn dUadvantaged black children into middle class children so they can fit 
the curriculum, and teach Standard English as a replacement dialect rather than an 
alternate dialect? ' , ' ^ ' 
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Prejudice against black English speakers occurs outside the classroom as well. 
The largest percentage of unemployment is among young blacks, and tfils is due In 
part to their language. 'These children need to learn standard English because It Is' 
^essential fhr vocational, social and academic success. As long' as the schcfel curric-^ 
ulun Is based on the ability to speak standard English, It is necessary for academic 
success. Stated another way, black children need to^learn standard English so they 
CAfi be successful whenever they haVe to function in the dominant middle class culture. 

3. WHAT IS THE ROU OF THE JUNIOR .HIGH TEACHER? • 

'What is the role of 'the teacher in dealing with black English speakers? First 
the teacher cnust realize that black English is not Inferior to standard EnglishC 

|ut students need to learn 3tan;Jard English Irt order to understand and be under- 
stood pufeide of their own dowin, so that when they speak or write, their V>oughts 
. and feelings are communicated widely. We are not suggesting he^e that black English 
be replaced. That would be a pointless, and hopeless, job. A dialect is a sign of ^ 
belonging, a part of group membership, and to take It from a child is to deprive 
h1« of his own culture, his own ror;ts. Rather students should b^ taught a second 
dialect, an alternate dialect, to be used for certafnpurposeS, in' certain situations. 

Perhaps- it would be wise to replace t^e term diaTect hefe with register . 
Registers or styles may be loosely defined as- varieties Qf language appropriate to 
sore given situation^ Eve'^yone uses somewhat different kinds of English when making - 
, a fomwl presentation,, talkihg to a clerk in a department store or chatting with 
family^^r'^^veff^cTos^^^ In The Five Clocks , Martin Joes identifies five such 

registers - frozen, formal, consultative, casual and intimate. Perhaps an example • 
would make this clear: 

• ^ frozen -/(not In use) -.get thee hence / . 

format ^ - your absence Is deslre^l 

consultative • - you ought to go 

casual - 30 away 

IntjHPate - get lost ^ 

They all convey the idea that it is time to leave. The re^ist^ conveys^ the tone, 
the relationship betw^n the speakers and their -social status. ^ dialect, on the 
other hand, is a laore s^tablc thing- - very few people can change from one dialect to 
another, for the word dialect applies chiefly to a form of language^ persisting in 
a locality or amon^fca group,, and marked by differences In vocabulary, pronun^ation • 
and usage. . , ^ * 

So what we as teachers need to un^Jcrtake is helping students develop a variety 
of registers . The nature of language is strictly functional;' Its purpose is to 
^prdmote communication. Whatever forms of language facilitate clear, concise and 
accurate coiwiuni cation may ^e defined as 'J^ood^'language" ; whatever forms of language 
fail to communicate clearly or lead to arnoiguity may for practical purposes be de* 
fined as **bad language". In one situation, one register, for exam|31e th^ casual, 
coBiDunlcates well; in another, the consultative may be more appropriate. 
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students do not need' to be told their black English is bad or that, only standard 
En9l1sh.1s good. Speech tontains various forms which are appropriate to different 
social situations. "I ain't get nona" is appropriate in sooje circuwstances and less 
appropHate, In others. And what Is appropriate ^here needs to be taught. 

•\-ltobert Pookty (1974) points out ihe various factors inf-lyeDcing coniDuni cation. 

1. the oBtter to be communicated' 

- 2. the purpose of the cowduni cation . ' T ' 

3, the connotation desired In the corminicatlon - the tone or register 

■ i Pooley offers the folVowing j»irinc1ples and attitudes towards language usage. / 
He feels they can be presented ar.d discussed in English classesfCoday at any ley^t 
15i«at the. fifth grade up. We would extend this further, and suggest that they can 
be disdussed in any class where an Inappropriate choice of register is obscuring 
cqwBunication. Young people can understand, accept, and practice such printiples • 
when tliey are offered sincerely as guides to success in writing.^and speaJdng with 
no preconceived or prejudged reservations "or inhibitions. , , ' 

% ^. The purposg of >anguage is to conrojnioite. The language which best 

accofflplishes comnuni cation is the right language to use. ; 

2. No word or phrase is good or bad, right or wrong in itself. It can 
be eva.luated on'ly in the communication of which it fonns a part. 



3. CocBiuni cation consists of more ^an ^neanings frora words. Ther# are 

' elercnts of purpose and intent in corrmunicatfon 'which are controlled 
.largely by th.e choice of words and their arrangement in sentences'. 

4. T^c^ice of words involves not wTy^the interest of the writer and 



speaker, but the probable effect upon the reader or listener. An 
evaluation of the whole situation in which- the communication occurs is 
essential to the choice of specific words and phrases. 

5.\^wls and phrases which startle, shock, a^wse, or beguile^ the reader 
alw listener ar^ legitimate io conrnunicati^^ whose jntent is to 
aro^e these reactions. But the intent must be implicit in the cgnv- 
irtMcationi the words chosen must be the best possible to acccwpUsh * 
tljfe intent. ' x ^ 

^ 6. The dull' repetition of' overused words, thinnes^ of idea and vocatwlary, 
Ani words introduced to annoy or offend ^he feader of lis^tener do not . 
^proQOte comourM cation but impede it and are therefore to be avoided. 

For the junior hig/^ school teacher, Pooley.-s advice ^-eems to bfe that teachers 
shouTd not spend time in correcting the phonological and g^ammatical features that 
differ from sta^&rd language. TJ*e real skill of the te^ch^. i$ not In correcting 
wrong responses but in creating situations in which the student is induced to respond 
appro^jr4ately, for language learning is attitudlnal as well as intellectual. ^ A 
student. must be motivated to change his language, to use registers other than the 
casual, -particularly in a written situation. 
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Hon can a teacher motivate students who not want to speaK standard ♦gllsh . • 
because ihey fear 'being assj«&Hted into "mainstream' white culture which in an era V 
of black pritft is. not in volgue? Or stwdents who feel they are never going to need 
to«peak a tnor? standarJ yarix^ty of English becausa whatever l-anguage,.they speak 
will/be stigmatized because they are blc;ck? The ansvfer is not an easy one, but it 
is certainly , not a Dlstar-Uke^ pronunciation drill or substitution lesson. 

He coMli start by using the strengths of black English speakers. _^Ihe&e studwts^ 
who are culturally-different from th^raj^ilje c4as^have a great dea4 pf untapped T • 
verbal ability. Children who are Imaginative' and very creative in a rap s€ss1on-or 
a gane of the "ilozfens" becone silent in^a situation where they find the discus5lT)n^ 
Indirect or not meaningful. If we can tap the vitality of the street language and 
channel it into situations where the more formal language is used, we have made'a 
start. t ' 

The principles which underlie usage instruction In the^hJnior hfgh school' Inay 
be suwoarized as follows: ' ^ - . - ^ 

-V ^ ^ . * - 

K The nunber of non-standard deviatroris to, b.e studied must be limitea 

— . - so ^s to giv^^jsn^hasis where it is irost s^eekJed, 

2. Student? n^st become language observers, aWare of the varieties of 
language they and others use, if^hey are to recognize^ the standard' 
foms ^d be arou^ to a desire to gain proficiency Jn the usages 
in question. ^ 

3. Usage must be taught as positively as pos^ible.^ There should be no 
language activity that does not recog'nir^ the nature of cocrmuni cation 
and the relationship of appropriateness in usa^e to effectivj^ness of 
coOTDunication. • 

The 'teach§V*s job is to decide which non-standard forms to attack - those of 
least acceptance and greatest need. Use. cou^J be frwde of Jhe Baratz che<;k list as 
a guide to areas of need. However, from all the evidence^vailable^ the study of 
grammar in itself has little effect on usage habits. When the student^s desire to 
use the standard forms has befen aroused, when certain specific changes have been / ^ 
made clea^ and the substitutes have been practiced/ «ly then might he be helpe|^by 
a grammatical explanation of the form and its substitution. Grammatical reasons 
may strengthen changes already begun. However, it may be stat^ as an axiom: .the 
study of graBwar is, not a principal factor in establishing sound usage habits. 

# % 

Teachers of students who usjb black English need to be aware of the cultural 
and linguistic background their students bring to class*. They mu^ assess their ^ 
oral ancfa^itten language to see tfcw far Jt differs from standard Inglish and^e- 
fine the^reas where "standard English .would* be an appropriate target to aim for. 
Teachers should realize that there is' no purpose in trying to replace black English, 
^but that. there are occasions when a ^tu(iont needs tflf be aware" of his options in 
choica,of ' reg.1sters a-nd be^able to choose an appropriate, register. 
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QUESTIONS \ - 

1/ Listen -to the ta^>€ - the Gr^de 6 discussion on The Invisible Han and the 
rap sessloh at the^unior h1gh*schoo1. Using the Baratz Mst of black#English 
features on pJage 2, analyze those two sections of language checking off the various 
features when you hear them. When you^have finished, total the number of occurrences 
of the blyk' English features ^ratz describes that you heard.. Did you, heir any 
non-standard features that Baratz did not include In her checklist? 

2. Tape a class cf youf ovm, whether you teach black students or not* Again 
.ysing the teratz checklist, analyze the various features of language that you hear. 
06 your students produce similar Icinds of non-standard- English? ' ^ 

" 3» From the videotape and the tspe you make in your own\classrooro, answer the 
* followina: ^ r 



a. Do students use the black English version more in an fnfonnal 
(casual ) si tuati on than in, a fomal situation? How woulcf^you * 
Interpret this? 

b. On which of Baratz* varidc'es^do students use the black English 
version? ' ^ 

•c. If you have a racially 'rlxe:i class, did" you find non-black stu- 
dents using black English forns? How would you interpret this? 



If yt)u have a class that contains no 'black students, did you find 
your students usin^ any of the black English forms? What does / 
this tell you about the Baratz research? 

Do you use black English foms? In what situations would you ' 
consider black Engl'isn appropriate an:; in what situations in- 
appropriate?. 5^ , ' - •? 

Fron^the videotape wcuid ycu say that students gradually replace 
their bhick En^lisn foris ^itr\ standard English -in the classrooQ, 
or not^ihat does this rnean for English teachers? 
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■ * LANGUAGE AND CULTu^: — - - 

' * ■ 

.This $tu4y guide- Is designed to op along with the tape Growl Up In Rural 
Pennsylvania; A. Study of Language and^Cultur e. 

Describing the culture of the Penns Valley School District in ru^'l Central" 
Pennsylvania where the tape was naade is difficult. According to Horh (1970) the 
follbwing are tte^characteri sties of general farming and self-sufficient rural areas: 
fierce -indeperKience, traditional 1 so, fataljsm. Rural people face danger with seldom 
paralleled bravery, but fear to .■be separ«ted frcin fainlly and coBnunl^. They con- 
ceive goals in terns of relattor^hlps within the comunlty, riot paaterlal goals. 
Napier (1972) states that rural /areas ^recharacterized by low density population, 
homogeneous and informal social grouping* Integrated roles an<j traditional orienta-, 
tion..' Hathaway, Monachesi 'and Young (1959) found that children reared in rural areas 
exhibit a tendency to be more fearful, rore shy, roore suspicious and more self 
deprecating than urban children. 

Does Penns Valley fit Into this description? To some extent, yes. Faroing is 
the Mjor industry in the valley, though a petxentage of the sen, and a|Duch larger 
^rcentage of thV women drive Into neanby towns (State College, Bellefonte, Lock 
Haven, Lewisburg, Wllliamsport) to work at the universities, in the factories, eti^'. 
The population Is sparse and tightly knit, the older es,tablished families having been 
there for over two hundred years. However, the cormunlty is by no means isolated froc 
outjide influences as all areas get at least, one television channel. ^ 

What effect does culture have on sch9ol1ng? Culture provides the framework in 
which, the school cjust operate to touci tie lives of its studehts, or else the school* 
Bust atteinpt to change the culture. There are tnany factors In a child's backg^^und > 
that affect his performance In school - his parents' attitude towards education, his ' 
parents' Educational level, "his parents' occupation, and income - which cotKpound to 
aalce culture an Icnportant considerjticxn i> edKration. 

Part of culture Is language, the langujg^a student learns at home and^ln his 
coffinunity. Cultural variations of a language may take the form of dialects. A 
dialect is a forro of language persisting in a locality or amor.g a group and narked 
by differences in vocabulary, pronunciation and usage. It may reveal sc»neth1ng ab<jijt 
th# social «or regional background of its sjieakers, and it will be generally understood 
by .speakers of other dialects of the sar^ lang'jage. 

(Does Pennsylvaaia have a .rural dialect as S'jch? Probably not a distinct, clearly 
defined dialect. Few rutai areas couW be termed Appa>achian dialect areas, 1f we use 
Holfraa's criteria (1976% For'exaraple: * ^ ' ' 

He just kept a-beggln' and a-cryin' ^nd v^^^nlfn* .to -g^t out 
■' ,He offered a helpen hand* - • 
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It costed five dollars ^ 

We shore got a lavish of onions this y^ar 

■ ^ ' \' 

He done lived there a year or two 'fore I kno^ad 

are so«e of the Appalachian "features not found in this sarple of the Penns Valley 
area's language. In fact rural oennsylvanlansj^seen closer tc? speaking black English, 
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if we use the Barati chepkTist (1969). (See study auide acco«r?)anying Growing Up 
Black; A Study In Black Dialect and £>ack Cultur? .) But Baratz's list contains 
V norWtartdanl fonas arvd many speakers cf all colors, social classes and locations use 
npfHStaridard forms on occasion. ^ 

What we do find In rural Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, is regls^r . Registers, 
or styles, Bay be loosely defined as varieties of language appropriate to ^ptce gUef^ 
situation. We all use different language styles 'In different situations, ^it^t?'* 
part of cosvunlcative coqi^etence to be able to change the language used for a par* 
ticular audience. We don't speak the saee way to the boss as \^ do^ to a four-year- 
old. Hartin Joos (1961) defines five registers - frozen, formal, consultative, casual 
and intinte. 
• 

Frozen • A style for writing. It Is frozen In the sense that It is not^ , 
subject to change by Interaction with the Addressee, and so 
permanent - It may becotne literature*. 

Forrel - A style of pre-inyolvement, a style in which, for Instance, in- 
. troductlons take pldce. ItVwts fonnal phrases ('Kay I intro- 
duce . .*) in which the iRlressor is not corw^ttlng hiaself 
^ to apre ,than a distant relationship.^ ^ 

Consultative ^The style for coaing to terns with strangers. The 

Addresser supplies background Infonnfctlcn - not assuming he 
will be undersrood without it; and the Addressee participates 
. continuously. 

Casual - Insiders, people within a particular social group - fri^rds, 
colleagues; acquaintances - don't have to supply Inforration 
to one another in the way they do to strangers. The Casual 
style is rna^ed by ellipsis (omission) of words, syllables- ^ 
'Can I h6lD you?' is consultative. 'C*n I help you?* is 
casual. It is also marked by slang. 
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Intimate - Usually between two people, between whron so much infQrma 
is shared th« wnat Joos called 'jargon* 1s used (i.e. Jfcrds 
with a spec^a> 'neaning for t.^ two) and carts of sentences 
only may be jjf^lcyed, what he calls, 'Extraction*. p 

Examples of these registers, would include: \ 

^ ^ Frozen - I shall withdraw to "seek 'repose f 

Formal - I believe it is time to retire / 

I Consultative - I ti^ink I'll go to^ed'A 

Casual ' - It's ttro for ne to tum^n 

Intimate - I think. m hit L'-.e sack 

♦ The oessage Is the same, but the register conveys the tone, the relatlorrship between 
tbe speakers and their social status. 
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Vlthin a school s1tuat1(Jn we are Hkjsly to find only three registers, more 
probably taw - the formal- register put on for formal presentatloiis and speeches, ami 
the casual, used in the largest jiercentage of schc>6] time. The consultative nay 
appear In written form. To have a larg^e percenta9e of time in the calual node is a 
fairly recent developinent. At one. time there was a clear distinction between school 
t, language and street or home language. Now street language seems to have moved into 
the classrooa. 

Bernstein ^1971) has described the difference between Wffi two main fonre of 
. language, *^ich he refers to as public and. formal. Public language is usually used 
within a coBBunity of tacit cooiaon understsRdings ar>d values. Bernstein lists the 
following characteristics dP public language: 

1. Shon, gramattcally simple, often unfinished sentences with 
• a poor Syntactical form stressing the active voice. 

2. Sinple and repetitive use of conjunctives (so, ti>en, - because) • 

3. Little use of subordinate- clauses to break down the initial 
categories cf the doninant subject. • . 

4. Inability tjp hold a forrral subjept through a speech sequence; 
thus, a dislocated inforr^atior.al content is facilitated. 

..5. Pfigid and limited use of objectives end adv^rtJT.^ 

6. Infreqjjent use of impersonal pronouns as -subjects of conditional 
clauses. 

7. Frequent jse of statements >fhere the reason and conclusion dre 
confoundet to produce a categoric^stataaent. 

8. A large nJri^er of stats'^nts/phrases which signal a requirement 
for the previous speech Sequence to be reinforced: '^Houiyfn't it?" 
•You see?"* *'You know?", etc. iHs Process is termed "llympathetic 
circularity.". ' . " 

9. ' Individual selection fror a jjroup of Idiocatic phrases or sequences 

cwin frequently occur. 

-10. The indiviaual quafTficatlon is irrplicit in the sentence organiza- 
tion: it is a l^uage of ir>plicit aeanins* 

. In Formal language, ' the variations of form and syrftax are rauch less predictable 
\^ • foV any one individual, and the formal possibilities of sentence organizations are ^ 
\ used to clafify neaning and rake it explicit. Besnstein gives* the fcl lowing as for- 
Bfil language characteristics: ^ 

Iv Accurate grammatical order and syntax regulate what Is said. ' ' ^ / 

2. Logical ^edifications and stress are riediated through a granrnati- 
caljy complex sentence construction.- especiaUy through the use of 
a range of^csiy unctions and subordinate diauses. 
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3. Frequent use of'^eposttlcms wh1ch«<nd)<srte- logical relatlon- 
, ships as well as prfeposlttons vthich Imiikate temporal and 
> spatial contiguity. ' 

- 4, Frequent use of the persowl "pronoun "I." 

5. A di serial native selection froo a range of adj^tives and adverbs. 

6. Mndiy1(h*al qualification is' verbally mediated through the structure 

and relatimtships within and between sentences. 1 * ' ■ 

7. Expressive syabolisa' discHwi nates bel>feffi^mXOl^ within speech 
seqowes, rather than reinforcing dom'nant words or phras«, or 
accoBpanying the sequence in a diffuse, generalized nnnner. 

8. It Is a language use which points to the possibilities in^^tt In 

a toaplex conceptual hierarchy for the organizing of experience, (p. ^) 

Bernstein sMis to show that foraal language is necessarily si4>er1or to pybllc. 
But this is not true. Each nas Its virtues. Goodaan (1972) fefels that the speaker^ 
of pik)lic language has the hi«an virtues of aninality, plainness, coipunlty. eao- 
tlonal vulnerability and senantic bluntness, while the speaker of the forwl language 
has the hi«ar virtues oif prudence, self-reliance* subtle distinction ijrtj the ability - 
to wve abroad. / 

Rural students do not appear to speak a distinct dIaTtect, bat~i)fecause of their 
culture, to some degree their Inwardness- and isolation, they't^nd to lack a wide 
register rahge. ^This is true in aost comunitles t»day, but It Is aore noticeable 
in a rural situation. There seem to be few register s|hifts - everyone fnw the 
principal to the youngest student is addressed in rjuchfttw" saae way ir\ the public 
Idngoage, to use Bernstein^ s tern. This may be a part\of jihe closeness of the coo- , 
■unity; no one is superior tq the next person, se no one needs to be 'talked up to' 
or 'talked down to.' • ^ ^ " * 

LANGUAGE. CULTURE AND THE TEACHSE^ 

Why the concern? iVfe in Ptnns Valley is not grinding to a halt becaase people 
are unable to coaauoicate. But the aore adept the language 1> to handle situations,, 
tW greater are' the educational benefits. A conaandiof standard EnQ41sh and the 
ability to Mneuver araijng registers is beneficial. Standard English is here to stay. 
In a large technological society, language standardization is inevitable! For any 
given speaker, the degree of nastery depends on such factors as need, ppporturity 
and desire. Judgments are fade on one's ability to cbrounicate'in speech and writing 
in ar^approprt^ Banner. 

Aaong teache^ today there is taassive confuslOT between the kinds of nfscues * 
that. students produce due to genuine dialect Interference aid those due to poor con- 
trol of fonal registers. There Is even sobs confusion between both of these and 
■erely cluBsy or careless writlrf; "We seea to ha^e reached tJfc point where every 
tiae a student writes a bad sentence, half the .profession aggressively asserti th^t w 
It's not bad. just 'different' and, the other half wanrts, to put hlin in a spiWal class/ 
(Eskey, 197^) If linguistic am/ language study is golng^^ to be of any use in ti\e 

* . • * • \ 
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classi^Oirfrwe need to ©ove tejjchers beyond these kinds of dilenTnas, 
^ . 

Hhat seens Important then is for teachers, to know the range of registers that 
thieir students operate in, and to help them extend and practice the various registers. 
To do this* teachers and students need to be students of language. Perhaps. this 
stiKty 1j easY^ in the frairteiork provided by socio! ingulstics, language in society.. 
The fOlloiring tii m adapted version of the diftcriptive model of sociolinguistics de- 
veloped by Hynes\l972): 

T. Speech coanunity > A cocrajnity must shar^tflH^s for the conduct 
and Itterpretatl^n of speech 'and rules fir th^ interpretation 
of atpedst one linguistic variety. ^ 

2. Speech situation - The context or environnent. 



3. Speech event - The activity governed by rules or nonrts for 
speech use. 

4. Speech act - Hinirnal untt cf a speech event. 

5. Speech style - Q^jality, ex;:ression aod intensity of speech, 

6. Ways of sp^akirvg -.Within a particular cofamunity. 

7. Conponents of s::eech - H/rr.3: provf^s the rmenoF^c SPEAKING for 
the ccxnponents speec^^. 

S_etting ^nd scene. ■ 

' Participants. ^ . v 

E^nds, goals ^ni out cones. ' . 

Act sequence: 'message forn and*cnes5age content. 

5ey: tone, wrmer. ^ ^ ^ 

I^nstnnenta] 1 ties - channels and ^ohts of speech (e.g., bitten, 

spoken). . 

Nonrts of interaction (e.g., taboo or not; poswble to Interrupt 

or not). 

lon 



I Genres (e.g., poea, letter, cocmerclal coBWJnica-tion Conversation) . 

Working *rlthin this kind of fra>'T>^'.:ork, abridged as grade level dictates, 
language and society can b6 studied. Ireland (1975) has socne suggestions. In the 
study cf lariguage alKarcuni us we shcuyd czr^sizer the purpose fcr vhlch thelrtate- 
oent was nde and the ^audience for whos' it was intended. For example, we My^ffhd 
that ■uch' advertising copy contains sentence fr^^nts. Before red pencilling ft 
and cluckir^ our^ngues In disapproval, let's ask why it hap^ned. It oay be that 
'^he ad writer 'was trying to asake his spoken language sound like written'' languaga-^ ^ 
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The back of the cer^l boxes «ay h^ve the same patterns that the annourvcer uses vrtien 
he rea^ the ad on television. Similarly, sports pages, department store caXaljogues* 
and poeas have characteristics o| their own. It is a useful study to look for the 
patterns that each Illustrates .and the relationships between these patterns, the 
ptrpose, and the audtence. You will ftnd that there are no hard and fast answers in 
these investigations. You will have to make tentative statements based on the evi- 
d»K8 you have in front of you. That Is, you begin to act. like a linguist as ^ou 
describe the language, form hypotheses, test thett, and^draw conclusions from your 
observattons.. And you rewin o^^ensiinded. This process is the essence of specula- 
tive granar. ' > 



In the study of various language situations, a class could use a simple frame- 
work based on a cowunication model: SMR - Sender, Messenger, Receiver. How does\ 
the speaker affect the message?. On whaKfbasIs does he choose it? Can the message" V 
affect -the sender? Can the receiver affect the messa^? The whole area of conxnan- ^ 
icatlvf competence, of changing the message for the audience, can be opeped up. 

Work on usage '^st include a caution. The teaching of certain standard fonas 
to students who know only nori-standard fores is necessarily i part of usage In- 
struction designed to instill a sense of social responsibility for language use,, but 
it i$<9enly a part. The child whose usage has been aade reasonably "correct" or 
standard but whose sentences are flat, cull and unexact has not been taught good . ^ 
English usage. Language fr^e frora dialect variation is not necessarily effective 
language for being more standard. It becoftjes effective as the child develops a 
feeling for the bright, sparkling word cr phrases^ the exact word for hi-s heeds, the • 
sentence which says exactly '..'h^at he -wants to say as clearly as possible and in a 
manner suiting the faanneV and purpose of the connxmi cation. 



* LANGUAGE. CULTURE AND THE TEACHING OF READING 

- Does the language a student uses affect his Ability to read? Yei. The closer . 
the tie between a student's own language and the words he reads in orint, the easier 
he will find the reading t,-fce". This -s true -Van agas ".aDd stages of rea;:ing. -Me-.- 
tion was sade in the study guide that vi^ent along with Growing 'Up Black of the 
difficulty youngsters who speak black English have vfhecw confronted by initial read- 
ing texts in standard tnglish. And the safse is trje when a student who uses a 
non-standard dialect>is expected to read standard English. Even within Xh^ same 
basic dialect group, a student who uses only an infcmral register taay ftnd difficulty 
in reading texts which are in the main written in a formal or at lea^t consultative 
register, to use *joos' temri no^ ogy . To use Bernstein's terra, a student who uses a 
public language, with all its 'givens' and 'un^erstppds,' will find reading in the 
formal language a ponderous task. This is all the tnore true by Junior high school 
»age, when content ^rea textbooks are introduced. These usually have" a high. vpcabu- " 
lary load of wonfs that students ere hot used to, and are written in a linguistic 
style wrtich students are not familiar with. 

What can the teacher do? Simplistically, there a>^ two possibilities: 
a. teach the students the forral language^f ODntent area textbooks; or b. rewrite 
the texts in casual or public language. Perhaps the best solution lie^ between the 
Iwo". A teacher who is 3p«re of U>e lack of aatcJ^ between the students' own language 
and the language sty^e they are expected to read 1? likely to nake efforts to help 
his students cope. This is no easy one, shot task but with a concerted effort it is 
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possible for a School to teach Its. students the fomal language tq be found In read- 
ing. The sne formal language Is also the expected norra in the students' written 
*(ork. And for a nore kinediate answer, teaihers can help their students 'translate' 
the foranl language into something they can comprehend themselves. Helping Students 
restate textbook material into their own language, po^rhaps through a modified Language 
Experfcnce approach, could provide linJcs between the two registers. These links help 
students- aove toward the fonnal level, to the potnt that they can read formal language 
and process It for understanding without going through the cunbersoiBe translation. 

/ ' . ACTIVITIES 

1. UmJertalcr^ arwlysis of the speech of your local conmunity. Your students, can 
take notes regarding the speech habits of members of the comawnity, describing 

* .^the t)ry>e of person observed, age, probable occupation and employront, tJfe place ' 
^ -and occasion of observation and characteristics of his speech. Specific attention 
can be given to the juresence or absence of in-group terms or occupational jargon, 
the ge^ral level of faratliarity or fonwUty. the reT^tionsMp of word choices 
and sentence strycture to the tone and purpose of^ttie corrauni cation, the use of 
non-standard or variant veli^nf lections, -pronoun forms, etc. Further ideas for 
this kind of usage survey can be found in Pooley (1974). ' . 

2. Undertake an analysis of the'^language background in your cormini ty. Where did 
the people who settled in this area, come from? How did they cocne? What changes 
in population have taken place since the original settlement? Make your own 
linguistic rap, like the Detroit rr^p on page 40 of Shuy (1967). 

3. Undertake an analysis of local place rvimes. What do they tell you about the 
'language background of ycur area? ' • ^ 

4. Notice representation of dialects in various works of literature. ( DiscovtHng 
American Dialects by Roger Shuy, HCIE, 1967, ^irould be a useful guide in all 

^ these#exercises. It could be used with Grade Six and above.) 

5. Look at other 'languages^ - for ex2;nple, CB - in both their structural properties 
and social functions. CB dialect can be u3*d to model the aspect of language we 
Bay want tO; teach, including graimar-, vocabulary, speech sounds* jargon, code 
switching, punctuation, context and e^^en the discrimination and. dislike which 
exi$t between sorce speakers. * 



t^ruand" then dis- 
ie^i>^ it ^contexl 



a. Set up a CB in the^ classroom. Let students lister 
cuss what they heard, how they went about deciphe^i>^ i t ^contextui^ 
clues, etc.) and how they felt listening to an unfamiliar dialect. 

w 

b. Put together a glossary- of C3. • 

\ ' 

c. Work on a contrast chart of C3 and Standard English. Harvey Daniels, 
'The Windy City Crocodile' has many tnore ideas in "Sreaker, Break, 
Broke: Citizens Band in the Classroom". English Journal . December,- 
1976. 

6. Listen to the section of the tape with Ed talking about fishing. Using the Baratz 
checklist, see how aany Black English forms he uses. What does this suggest about 
Baratz' s li-st?" 
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Pg. 4.6 

' BDUiPLES' OP EWmiWG AHD IHHIBrnHG TEACHER STAIEMEHTS 

* 1. Teacher footers ttudent support of their Inferences 
bjr leading then l^establlsh a diri^t reletionahip between 
their iddAs and the observational evidence on which they 
— are baaedv 

• * 
Enabling Inhibiting 

flhat did you observe that made you say lo, that^s wrong (or that's right), 
that? y 

Show us what you did and what you observed . 
tiiat gave you that idea* 

Try doing it again to check your observe'-^ 

tiOQS* 



Do you >ave a reaacm for saying that? Rejecting (or accepting) aa^dea without 

giving children a' chancV^fco^resent their 



evidence. 



What- is your evidence for making that Allowing children to arjoe a point without 

guese (prediction, etc.)? osing observatlans or other appropriate 

evidence to defend their point of view. 

^ i% 

Do we need mote evidence before we can say Accepting or inflicting abstract verbal- 
-that? * irationa for which childi^en have no ex- 

periential foundation. 

Have you had any experiences with ice Each of you make 3s guess whether the water 

changing to water W water changing to ice level will be higher, lower, or the saae 
that might help you predict whether the after the ice meltSs. 
water level will be higher, IcTwer, or the 
after the ice cubes aelt\ 



•;«et*s match yoinr list of observations with But, that's not the right answer. Thla 

your conclusion and see if they all experlnent is to prove that 

support that statement. ^ 



2, Student interpretations are considered acceptable 

(even though they are partial or teoporary conclusions) 

as long as the evidence from their investl^tlons and "X 

experiences support their responses. 

^ Enabling . Inhibiting 

*> ^ • 

Child - Magnets attract only nails and Tea, magpet^ attract all iron 4nd steel, 
papar clips,, octhing else, TeAcher ^ That 
agrees with our observations, so far. 

Child ^ The dripping water gqes down the 
drain into the grouad. Teacher - (No 

It)- . • 



♦ Science for the Seventies, ITV - Handbook for Teachers , Pennsylvania Departaant of 
Education, 1975. * 
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arrange for chl34rea to ]|{isit e No, it goc« through plpea to the aeptlc 
bdoaa uadar construction and reviae thl9 tank. 

• idea)* < . 

Cblli - Thara are two marbles in the'box You didn't observe very carefully. If you 
becaoae (state relevant observations) • had you would have heard three objects 
Teacher » '^Tou have fotmd seise real good bin? agairat the side.- 
cl«es.** (Later when children cosoare, 

three clicks nay be demonstrated.) ^ ^ 4 

(Oba«rvatlQn and Description Lesson) ^ 

Child - I think the answer is the aquariun.Ho, that's not the object I have in mlrd. 
Teacher • That fits all the cluea I gave Gueas again. ^ 
vjmi, doesn*t it. But it isn't the object 

I have in mind. I gxiess 3rou need another ~ 
. characteristic. The object would fit in 
yo«r desk. ^~ ' . * ' 

The candle in the Jar went out because it th^ real reason it wentvout was it didxx't ♦ 

* didn't have enough air. Teacher, accept hav^ cxvough oxygen (oxygen is merely a 

with approval. « ' r ^ aeaningleas verbalization for'jrotmg ch^dren. 

Child - All magnifiers must be made of '''But if thftre is only a pale coloring in 
something that has no colortng in it.*^ the iens It wi^J. work. Think of tinted 
Teacher - Accept or make neutral state- ejeglesses. 
aent such as: It certainly seens that 
none of the colored objects we used were _ 
good magnifiers. ^ 

* * 3, ' Reasonable time is provided during discus9icn 
-"v^pr observation, thought, an^ refleccion. 

I'm not going to call on anyoue for a while so that eich of you has a 
thance to think of what yoi^want to say. 

^VjJ/^Thlnk about it and_ raise your hand when you have an idea, I'JJ, nod 
and you can put your hand down until others are ready with i<V^.^ 

" 3. I'll tilt the ny3,tery/boz si^^ly several tliaea '&o you can really 
' - hear the %o\miA and think ahout -what they help ypu to know. 

4. Think about what Johhny said and decide why you agree cr you dls- ' f 
agjree with hla. 

4. Tidacher •questions and statea^mt's encourage jrlder 
attJdent thought and suggestions for additloncl invest^.- 
gatlve behavior, \ 

X* Tall us a little more about it. 

2. Would it help us to understand if you makd a drawing .on the challtboard? 

3. Jane, tell us in ypur own words what you think Anne means. That will 
help Ahna *f ind out if she h^ gotten her Id^ across.^ 



- 3 - 



|*« MPiog to say It ie. another va/ and you c n c&e if I uaderstaod * 

On you thixik o| axiythlxig alse ue can try to find out aora ^about It? 

1m tbara SDythlng you plght isvaatlgata at booie that is related to 
«|iat va hava baan doing? 

Jlflsiat you tbou^t of acothar quaation while you were vorking on 
tMa . imraatlgation. Tou sight vant to do ease invaatigatlng on yoof 
ovD and lac m laow vfaat you .find , out. 



\ 
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SKLF-DIRECrED BEHAVIOR RATIHG SCAIJ 



f 1. AHMftt of Taadiftr Direction; 



Z totally dep«ad on the 
t—dur* for directing 
«oA« I hare .to be told 
^rtttt to do. 



I like the teacher to^ 
direct ce part of the 
tlxas, but I take the lead 
vlth sooe activities. 



I work IndepenH^ntl^ . 
ualng the teacher onlj 
when needed for speclfl 
aasi^tanqe/ 



2. SaddLnK Answers Independently : 



T 



T rely on the teacher and 
textbook as a total 
^onrce for ansvers to oy 
qtiestionk. 



I lock for answers ^o 
questions, using the ' 
teacher, other students, 
and cutside Information 
sources • 



I Independently seek / 
ansvers to questions / 
without teacher 
assistance. 



3. Using Class Tioe : 

I waste class time fre- ^ I usually use cl^l3S tlae 

q^sentiy r&ther than doing to do assigned tasks, 
assigned tasks. 



I spend class tire work- 
In^ on asilgned tasks 
with little. If any, 
wasted tlae. / 



4. Plsimlng a Work Schedule ; 



I do not develop a plan 
for ay work. I lack organ- 
ization and have poor 
st\idy habits. 



I develop a systematic 
plan fcr attacking nost . 
learning activities, prl* 
oaxlly wten I*a told to do 



so. 



I inibpendoitly set cp 
an effldaiit plan for 
<^ofq)latiU!iS ay work. . 



T 



I use basic study skills 
as a nattxral part of ay 
work routine. 



5. Oslna Stody adllls ! 



I lade basic study skills. 
I hava trotd>le using those 
that I know. 



I use baolc stud7 sk.llls 
when I'a told to ^ so. 



t 
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PgltBl Self "Teaching Carrlcx^litti Vncka^s : 



1 Mm aDd>Ia to us3 Ande- 
peodese X e m ra l>ng vmt^rUfjB 
or padcesM vltboot 
facher*a cooatant aaalatanc8« 



I. folloir independent- 
learnlr.j catetlaXs cr 
packages vlth lialted 
a£8iBtance froQ 07 teacher. 



I am able to uae inde- 
pendent * learning nar- . 
terlAla or packages 
by BTjaelf • 



7. AOm 



i 

Corriculumt 



X never akip an activity or 
aaaigment regardleaa of 
irt>ethnr it ia nee^d or not. 
I wmf akip activitiea I 
knoir I need. 



I akip aoBe activities or 
assi^xaenta that deal vith 
thins3 I alrecdy lcK>ir. 



I akip activltiea or 
aaaig^zaenta that deal 
yith things X already 
knov» and sooetiass 1 
plan vy ovn activities. 



8. Pace of Learning : 

X don't work as fast as 
X can« 



In tBost cases, X vork 
fast as I can. 



X alyays vork as 
as I can. 



fast 
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U Jtemtt of 

* TMdMT 



. Objective 



B« Content jC« Learning 

Eaeperlencea 



Media 



B. Evaluation 
Techttiqaea 



2« IfeaHnc 



IndepcxklMitly 



3. Itolng tlaaa 



4« Planning a 
Vork Schedule 



5. Uaing Study 
Skina 



6. Ualng Self- 
Teaching 
&irrlculuB 
Packages 



7* Ad^tl^ 
Curriculum 



8. 



Pace of 
learning 



k apedflc exaaple say be helpful* By looking at '^need for directiont'* im can 
ji^ace bov differences on this variable might affect tl^' ^cooponenta of inatruction*** 

Inatroctional ^jectivaa (Cell A) : If a teachet vanta atudenta who are 
■ore self --direc ted t objectivea might be vritten to develop the etudratn^ 
ability to operate vlthout teacher aaaiatance; to seek antvers to queatl)^ 
independently; to use elaaa tlDe effectively; to develop a ayateBatic plan 
for hie work and/or use study skills. 

Content (Ce^B) : The content of a unit cdgbt also.be affect^. Part of 
f uni^ could f ocua on hov to use the card catalogs or Reader' a Guide to 
locate^ aaterla Is ; this would provide the child- villi additional tcola he ' 
could use to find answers without teacher assistance* Frcs another point of 
vieUr, tiie si^ject matter preaented aight toctm on the ij^»ortax^ BBid/or value 
of independence for people in our ^ipciety* Hopefully » the latter approa^ 
would mot^ tbm atudcnt towarda an underatanding of and a mwritaent to be- 

iore self -directed, ; 



(Cell G) : Bcfre the teacher hca tvo choices: He can either 



rteetcn learning ezperiencee to help atisients becoae leas dependent (change) or 
be eaa adjust (adapt) his teaching plana to the degree of direction needed by 
a dilldt a*!*^ the latter night Include helping a child find anavers to quea* 

mJ^^^ by ang^tlng vhere: related books and other aaterlals can be fovod or» 
for tl»e won daeaadent, actually getting the hooka and giving thea to the child. 
Hm iSpottant thing to reaeaber vlth either the "change** or ''adapt'* approach • 
^ la not to praacrihe l^^i r^-tng experiences vhlch deawnd too Kich or tod- UttJ^ 

' aalf-dapandence* 

tUdln (Call D) : For a child vho has a high need for direction, addlo--Tlrual 
atkl print aatarlala should be designed so that they can be uaed- with eaaa. If 
tha atudent la ^ven a reading aaslgnDent, step by step dlceclflotu need to be 
provided or aoaaone, either a teacher or another student, should be dvallabla 
to guide hlA throu^ his taak« Materials shotild be chosen ziot only for their 
a^aracy and relevance to the Instructional objectives, they should alao be 
d^oaan bacauae they are designed so the child can aaally , deteralne vfaat be la 
exyectad.to do aa be studies' th». « 

Bvaluatlon Techniques (Cell E) ; When a ^ftlld Is dependent, care should be 
taken to Insure that during an evaluation session, t^t Instructions are de^r 
and written In sisple step*by-step procedures. Either tbe te a c h er or a fellow 
stwlrat should be available to give assistance when such a child dealraa.lt% 




)ted froa Fred H. Vood, ' "Individual Diffftrences That Count,'' HASSP Bulletin, 
Janyary, 1973. 
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aWTOrr AREA READING PttOJECr 

, / Jqyct U. Lm ' ' 

UUISUAaE EXFERIEWCE FOR OLDER STUDEHTSt' 
Whit It tht Lmyiofc ExpTiance Aoproach (LEA)Z 

■STPIUUg' IDEAS OR ACTIvmES 



Pg. 4.8 



'COrrotT AREA 




Reaoved due to very poor reproducibility' 
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, CONTENT AREA READING PROOEa 
Objective 3a; Unit. Plan / 

The unit asslgnoent should follow the fonr,at given below. 'Unit length should be, 
3-6 Meeks. The unit n»ay developed by a group (2-3 teachers), If It Is to be 
Started froo "scratch". It Is preferable for each teacher to use an existing unit, 
reshape It and/or extend It to fit these guldellnft, and submit' It -Indlvl dually. 
Check the $a«ple unit (Social Studies Unit on Mexico) for what the flnfsb^ product 
irill look llk^. . . ^ - 

Each unit will contain: 

1. Introdl>ct1on - telTs other professionals what the unit conta;lns, 
how it will be developed, what grade level it serves, and other 
general Inforaatlon necessaiV for other teachers .to evaluate It. 

2. List of objectives In" approximate order of teaching with levels" 
indicated (use 3-level scale). 

3. List of. student activfties- leading to mastery of objectives given." 
Where possible, several activities from which teacher can ch^se 

^ should be Included. 

4. "List of teaching strategies orfaodes appropriate for each activity. 

5. List of materials needed for student and teacher", including hardware 
and software. 

6. Evaluation procedur^f designed for each' objective. "These f^cedures 
should evaluate all activities listed, for a giv3n objective, which 
way require more tfvan one alternative procedure for evaluation. 

7. A culminating activity (project, exam, etc.) which serves as a syn- 
thesizing process and prq^ides a sense. of closure. 

8. A Motivation/Readiness activity designed to introduce th^ unit, and 
prepare students for what will be included. ^ 

9. At least one objective must deal with a reading skill necessary for ' 
oastering the content wterial in the unit. 

10. Materials roust include media other ttiarr reading in alternative 

activities for at least t^re^ objectiyes within the unit. ^ 

n. Materials for students tc read will be tested for reading level by ' 
the Fry (or another approved) formula. An V^ort should be oade to 
find reading materials at several Ifevels'for each reading* assignment. 
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TITU . : neighbors To The-^South ^ ■ ■ 

TfUSET AUDIENCE: This unit Is designed for students In -Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

StJKtents should be Identified according to perforrance levels 
- • (bel(w average, ayerage and above average) and according tp lingual 

experience (English speaking, English and Spanish speaking) fof 
grouping purposes. ♦ 

Tilt ALLOTMENT Approxiaately six weeks (five forty-five minute class periods per 
week) nay be eicpanded to a double period per day, with teaming' of 
Social Studies and English or Reading teachers, to allow for In- 
depth coverage of both content tnaterial and accompanying reading 
and study skills. 

IlffROOUCTION : The unit has been designed to provide teachers with a flexible 
■ framework which can be utilized to teach any topic to students 
at any grade or competency level, integrating reading and study 
skills with aastery of contervt. Although this unit has been 
• designed around content material on Mexico, actual content area 
objectives have been excluded to allo»\heavier esphasis to be 
placed on reading and study skills. It is presuned that teachers 
will incorporate and develop actual content aaterial Into the unit. 
The curriculum is student-centered and nuUI-textual. Students 
are identified according to performance levels (below average, 
average, ind above average) and. according to lingual experience 
(English speaking, English and Spanish speaking) and grouped 
hetrogeneously so peer teaching will, result. Student>-will be 
evaluated both as a group. and individually. Points are assigned 
to each requirement and students falling below expectations may 
contract to do additionalwork for extra credit. Individual 
conference^ are held fo discuss grade scale and develop contracts. 

GRADE SCALE - 0- 70 points - F 

71-140 points - 0 

141-220 points - C. - . 

221-290 points - B 

291-350 points - A 



OBJECTIVE mtPW POINTS 

B - (sentences) 5 

jpMlibrary worksheet) 10 

G - (notetaking exercise) 20 

I - (cocwerclal videotape") ^ 15 

J - (oral report) 50 . . 

K - (text writing) 40> 

N - (mural) 10 

0 - (vocabulary exercise) 20. . 

P - (learning centers) 15 

Q - (student vocabulary activity) 20 

R"- fiesta) 29 

S f (recreational readi-ng) • 15 • ^ 

T - (vocabulary evaluation) 20 \ ■ ^ 

U - (options) ^0 

X - (final written evaluation) 50 



J50 points 
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nirr*OESlGN : Activities In activity packet are leveled and may be used to 

supplenent the grade of the less able student. Learning centers 
should be designed to reinforce reading skill deficiencies ident- 
4f1ed. through subject evaluation and performance of unit requlre- 
■ent^. Points should also be affixed to each center and be added 
to the students' score upon successful completion of the. activity. 

Exwple of Learning Centers and Activities; 

Center I Readfng Cooprehens.lon - Students are instructed to 
redd supplenentary materials (handouts, brochures, magazines and 
complete a sheet of questions). Qu^tlons should include ex- 
eoples of main idea, detail, inference, sequence. and conclusion. 

. Center II Listening Comprehension - Students listen to teachei^. 
mad^ cassettes! Tapes should provide students witn the main Idea 
of the selection and set purpose for listening. .Upon completion 
^ of the dialogue students should be instructed to write a synopsis 
of the selection with illustrations. Evaluation, shouldji^lude 
attention to main ideas, details and sequence^^^^^^^^^^x^ 

Center III Visual Pi scriiil nation. Visual P^eptlon - Studen^ 
complete Jigsaw puzzle. - , • / 

C6ftter IV Creative Writing' - Students select^A^filctyce^ffi 
, among a group of selections and are Instructed to identify people, 
place, time and activity, then 'write a short story- about what pre- 
ceded and followed the picture. 

Center V Reasoning, Critical Thinking - A set of questions 
p are provided to students as a film preview^. Students read 

questions to set purpose and then* watch the film strip. (Pre- ' 
viewers are usually available through library services.) \ 
. Questions are tMn complete. Questions should be constructed to 
require students to use information presented in the film. 

Center VI FolJ owing Directions - An art center should be set-up 
providing materials for an art activity but requiring students to 
read and follow directions to complete the project. 

Center VI I Oral Composition - A tape center is set-up with easy 
to read biographical books and a tape recorder. Students read a 

book and complete a sheet listing Information. ^ , 

. /- . 

Center VIII Famous Men - Background (birth, family life, 
education;; contribution; Impact on Mexican life. The sttident 
then assumes the character of a famous man and prepares a cassette 
telling how this man's life contributed to Mexican Culture. 

TEmiNAL 60AL : This unit will have as its puirpose the integration of content 
material on the people, geography and culture of Mexico with 
those reading ai^ study skills.Qecessary to absorb this content. 

CeniBral Learning Outcomes \ " 

1. (affectivt domain) Students will demonstrate Interest in the people, geography 
and cultural diversity of Mexico! \ / . . 

2. (coyiltlvt domain) Students wIlAdevelop resea^tch topics 'for oral reporU, 
ilvtn ttech^r desl^Md Instructiori and multiple i^ources. 

/ \ 105 • \ ; " ' 
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3I. (cognitive donaln) Students will deiDonstrate reading and study skills glyen 
tescher Instruction. 

4, (affective <io«a1n) Students will denwnstrate aWtty-taJnteract with. a group, 
assign leadership roles and- delegate responsibility. . 

5. (psychowjtor donaln) Students win dewnstrate^cmtlve ability by selecting 
a project option from a teacher-made list or submit a^pr'op osal for a n-optlonal 
inrdject for teacher approval; and by participating 1n fiesta and nural -painting 
activities. 

Specific Learning Outcomes (Enabling Objectives) 

li.B. Hwbers In parentheses following each objective refer Jto the General Learning 
r Outcocie(s) to which the specific objective is related. .NuEtf»ers are listed .in 
descending order according to the primary gmphasis which a particular lesson 
\ is designed to develop: e.g.t}(2,4) would Indicate that the pritoary enphasis 
\ is to attain the General Learning Out^jme of oral research reports, wMle a 
secondary-enphasis would be that of developing group interaction skills. 
Circled objectives will be counted fot* point accumulation and grading purposes. 

f. Given a slide presentation on Mexico with acconpanying teacher coainentary* 
students will participate in a guided large group discussion and compile a 
list of topics which will serve as possible research ideas. This objective 
will have been met if the class names the following toftit^ areas after view- 
ing the si id^ and hearing the teacher coomentary: f\?y\ ' 

climate vL_>/ 

geography . 

Industry ^ 
.population . 
cultural problems 
transportation 
trade 
education 
, art foms 

exploration (1,2) 

fe) While viewing the slide pres^taj;ion for a second time, with Mexican wisic as 

1 « background,' students will write a one-sentence ooservation which can be 
J discerned frtm the media presentation, related to the topics listed above. (2,3) 

C. ^Iven teacher guidelines for. establishing groups (food; decoctions; music 
I and dance; costunes; and guests) students will volunteer to Join a planning 
[ group for the unit's cul minating activity, a Mexican flest^ (4,1,5)» 

4)a Given teacher-assigned group placement, students will select a topic for 
>group research from the list compiled in Objective A, or submit an alternate 
proposal for teacher approval. (4,2) 

jGlven a* library, tour conducted by appropriate personnel, students will demoiH 
Btrate knowledge of research procedures by individually completing a teacher- 
ma^ worksheet covering card catalog, Dewey decimal system, reference 
materials, vertical file, media usage, etc., with 90X accuracy. (2,3) 




0 



In groups, students will locate research materials on various reading levels 
and bring to the classroom for the construction of a classroom library. 
Coiplled materials will be available to all groups. (3,1,2,4) 
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felven a lecture cJenonstratlon on listening and the Cornell- Hethod of Note- • 
taking, $tudenis>in deraonstr^te skill in notetaking by using the method tb' 
capsulize one llve^cher leftiire, one chapter chosen froa the reading re- 
source books, and taped lecture on Mexico. Critepi*^iu consist of comparing •. 
■ student iiotes to teacher-prepared sets. (3,2) QOJ ^, 

H. Students will demonstrate ability to pursue research topics individually and 
In groups, using available' resources, by using assigned tire profitably, as 
d^^ned by teacher observation. (2,3,4) ' ' ^ - . 

Cl\ Given a teacher lecture on effective speaking techniques, stu&ifits will prac- . 
tice the skills outlined by writing and delivering a one ninute conroerciaJ 
designed to sell a Mexican product. These will be videotaped and evaluated 
by classBiates and teacher according to these criteria: adherencejJajPutline; , 
presentation; logical sequence of ideas; originality, . (3,l,2,5) Qcy 

Having orepared research presentations, swall groups will give Oral reports, 
wh^le rawinder of class takes notes. (2,4,1) { 

diyen a guided discovery lesson on effective writing techniques, snail, groups 
pf students will utilize notes taken during ora> reports to write spec/fic ' , 
khapters for a student-raade 'text on Mexico. -Text will be typed aad d^tributed. 
ivalailtlon will be according to the ifistnjjient fpr detennining wtitiftg effecr 
tlveness, included in this unit. (3,4) 

In spall groups, students will plan a section of a Mexican mural ^ be painted 
" class, deciding how their particular topic can be viyially Pp^med. {yj^ 

dents wil'l coniplete a rough sketch. for a section of a mural' dealing wlilU-.^ 
a parti cuUMiOpIc, and transfer the sketch onto the wall nwral carbon paper. 
{5.>,4),(J5; 

Students will plan the painting of the mural, allocating responsibilities to 
various group members, and paint their ?ect1on of the mural. Each group will 
explain their section of the mural in tjoth a one page written cooinentary to. be 
affixed the mural and on a cassette tape. (5,4,3,1-) 
Given.a lecture presentation on vocabulary 'deve3op«*nt,TCTOents will select 
four words from a teactier-assigned b6ok and ap^ly the Frontier Vocabulary 
System to. each word-. (3) 

Given teacher-designed learning, centers with vocabulary^ activities, to accom- 
pany .the videotape presentation on "Lost Cities" (theme vocabulary-emphasis 
on roots and affixes) students wIlKselect at least two activities to be coor 
pleted during the class ^eriOd, placing completed work in appropriate 
envelopes. Students completing learning centec^Mtivities will select a book 
^ from -the recreational reading* table. (3,1) QOj . ' 

iS!) feiven' materials and worlcing In pairs," stutlents will create f vocabulary game 
SfLir activity based S3X\ vocabulary, words selected for the class glossary on day 
20. (Selection of words may be from the entire clasi-W^. e.g... four {4r 
words X thirty (30). students - 120 words.) (a,5,4 jV^ ^ .... 

(r> Students will divide into groups as determined in Objective C, assign leadership 
^ and delegate responsibility for fiesta day tobe held on day 30. Students 
will draw-up and submit a plan for their area of concern to teacher by day 19. 
Teacher will approve plan by initialing it. (5,4) • . 

BWiii books. for recreational reading .(various reading l«vels), students will 
^ fh riftCA a book wl^h teacher assistance, and upon, completion will .completo a 
guldesheet fqr reporting on recreational readina. Students will be required 
to €0^)1 ete and report on at least fifty pages (may be coaplettfd In or out of 
clasf). (3,1) j^Q7 ^ . 
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students w11T co^lete a written, test based upon vocabulary contraci 
100% accuracy. (3^ " , 

Students -will select optto;is from the activity packet tptaling at least forty 
points, (peints are- listed on each option) Options which are student designed 
irlll be sub«itted to the t«|acher and assigned a point value. (5,1,3)' 

Students will "Check their -coinpleted acttvi ties .against the unit activity list, 
detemine which activities they have not yet completed, secure necessary sa- 
terlals and complete activity to attain objective. . Student work must be 
completed by day 30 in order to count for credit. 

Givisn a teacher led review, students will fill in the review outline^ as 
teacher works it on t>>e overhead prdjector to prepare for the final written 
evaluatipnj ' «^ . 
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Given a written evaluation based uppn Objectives H, 1, X, 0, P, Q, T, 

students will con^)lete ,the objective part of the fina-1 evaluation with 90X 
accuracy. (3) ' • . 

Given several open-ended sentences^based upon Objectl,yes C, D, F, J,'L, R, 
students will evaluate unit, accorc!1ng to their perc^tions on the effective- 
ness of grouped acti-vitles. , (4) ' > 

Students will write one paragraph describing. ftre essential facts they have, 
learned concemiog the culture and people of Mexico. This will be based upon 
Objectives A, B, M,' N, S, U. (U- " . 

Students will sign-up for a five minute private conference with teacher (can 
be schedulwi anytime within next week) to discuss performance as to Objectives 
J,% N, W. (2,5) • ■ . - 

Students wTll participate in culminating activity by voluntarily' taking part 
In various activities on fiesta day. (5,4,1) 
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SUGGESTED TIME ALLOTMENT FOR MEElIf 


iG OBJ 


ECTIVES AND LEARNING OUTCOMES 




OBJECTIVE 


1 

DESCRIPTION 1 


OAY 


OBJECTIVE 


DESCRIPTION 


1 


A 
C 


notlvatiOn; researcn ics! 
fiesta grouping 1 


8 


u 

n 


1 nu 1 VI vUJa 1 any yruup 

researcJi . - ; 

t ^ 


0% 


. B 


BOti vationid 1 scemi ng i 
main Ideas | 


» 

9 
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I 


prBseniotion on st^aKing 
technique ' 






selecting research topics 




\ 


b^^^pppton coRoercial 


3 


E 


library tour ^ 


10 


H 

' I 


iS^March 
conmerclals ^ 


4 


F • 


1/2 class secure 
^research materials 


n 


H 


research 




G 


1/2 class lecture on 
note taking 




.' I 


coninercials 


5 


F. 
6 


reverse groups from 
day #4 


12 




oral reports (3) 


6 


G 


no'tetaking activity 


13 


. J 


oral reports {2I 




H 


indiv1dua> and group 
research 


f 


L 


mural -planning 


7 


G 


notetaking activity 


14 
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oral .reports (2) 
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individual and group 
research 




K 


tfext writlrtg 
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SOeCESTED TIME ALLOTHENT FOR MEETIflG OBJECTIVES JU^D LEARNING OUTCOMES 



^ DAY I OBJEaiVE 



7?^ 



15 



16 



17 



. K 
M 



K 
M 



H 
R 



DESCRIPTION 



DAY 



1/2 group - text witing 
1/2 group - draw 



reverse groups from 
day #15 



two groups ipaint 

three groups plan fiesta 



23 



24 



25 



Objective 



u 

R 



DESCRIPnON 



sharing Ideas- vocabulary 
evaluation < 



options 



options 
plan fiesta 



18 



N 
R 



switch groups' 



26 



R 
S 



plan fiesta 
recreational reading 



19 



N 

R 



switch. groups 



27 



R 
V 



plan fiesta 
C0B^)l£^e unfinished 
activities 



20 



21 



vocabulary l.ecture and 
activity 



28 



review 



teacher-made vocabulary 
activities 

recreational reading 



29 



' unit evaluation 



22 



students design vocabular 
games, puzzler 



30 



fiesta 



7 Culrvjinaf 



3 
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STRATEGIES. rVTTlVjAT^Dhl 
Da»1 - Objective A, C . 
(guided discovery node - convergent) 

1. Hive bulletin Board or posters up to create atmosphere. 

2. Introduce unit with slide -presentation and teacher conEientary. 

3. Guided discussion - a. this unit Is about Mexico. • 

; b. . some topics we might want to consider. are... . 

4. Write student suggestions on board. 

5. Use questioning strategy to arrive at desired >1st of topics. 

6. Discuss culminating activity with students (Mexican fiesta) 

7. List ^various, preparation groups' (food, tuusic/danca, etc.). See Objective 

8. Discuss responsibilities of each group. 

9. Allow students to volunteer for groups» guiding choices so^each group has 
a4equate representation. 



D^ 2 - Objective B. D \^ * ^ 

(guided disrovery to inquiry R»de - convergent to divergent) 

1. Distribute worksheets with list of topics from Objective A. 

2. "Instruct students .to watch slides and write a one sentence observation froa each 
topical area. 

3. Show slides with music background. Repeat if necessary. 

4. Aisign students to groups, f ^ 

5. Allow groups to select a research topic from the list. 

6. Provide for adequate coverage of topics by entire class. 

7. Tell students that alternative proposals may be submitted for teacher approval. 

8. Wstribute objective checklist to students with points and grading criteria. 
Explain. 

Day 3 - Objective E ^ » 
(lecture-recitation - convergent) > 

1. Plan library tour with appropriate personnel. 

2. " Distribute teacher-made worksheets. 
31 Take students to library. 

4. Assist library personnel. 

5. Allow students to co«nplete worksheet in library.. 

Day 4 - Objective F. G 
(lecture-recitation - convergent) 

1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



Split class into two groups. 

T72 group to library to secure research materials for oral repor^. 
Make sure the "library 'group" can tijit into their respective research gT-cu;^ 
to look for materials. 1 
Present lecture on listening and noteta^ing. (Use handout as content guide). 
Distribute hamdout to students and beg^n practice for assignment. 



Day 5 - Objective F. G 
1. Switch groups and proceed as on Day 4. 
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Diy 6 - Ofeltctlve 64 » / ' . ^ .S 

(Includts convergent and diviergent activities) 

Ik Split class Into r^earch teams. ^ 

2. 3 groups work oh t^earch projects , using any available .ma^rlals. 

3. 3 groups worfc.ofl notetaking activity. . 

a. 10 alntlte live teacher lecture tfn. Mexican bwsIc. (Students take notes) 

b. Listening >t*t1on - 10 »1nute taped lecture 011 Mexican art. (Students take 
not^sV' V 

c. Duplicated article on Mexican dance or theatre. (Stifdents take. notes) 

4. S^teh noteUk1r>g groups at given Intervals. 

Day 7 - Objective 6rH ^ - ^ 

1. Switch groups and proceed as on [Jay 6. 

* 

Day 8 - Objective H ■ ' •* . 

(divergent) ^ 

1. Split class Into research teainj. 

Z. Allow students to work on- research projects. 

3. Set-op viewing stations for /ilsistrlps, etc. 

4. Provide access to library. * 

■5. Call, Individual students to cWk orf notetakinq activity*. ^ 

6. Prorl<te assistance to stu(lervts as- requested, (research) 

Day ,9 - Objective I ^ . 

(guided dIscQiery to divergent activity) 

• 1. fiegin lesson by giving a short (30 second) speech In three different ways, 
(e.g., du>l, normal, enthusiastic) 

2. Discuss which version students enj^oyed best and why. 

3. ifork Into presentation on effective speaking techniques. 

4.. Use "effective speaking handout" as a guide to cover nain points. 

5. ' Distribute handout and discuss hpw TV^oainerclals are set-up; how they fallow 
■ this format. 

6. Show several videotapetf^conrcrcials if possible; if not, allow students to 
relate TV coowiercials with which they are familiar. 

.7. Give students assignciftit to write and deliver a one minute copiaercial to .-gll 

a Mexican product. 
'8.'^ Display examples or pictuJ^s oT Mexican products. 
, 9. Students sake choice and begin to structure conoerciaU,^ 

Day 10^* Objective- H, I , A 

(divergent - Inquiry activity) / 

1. Students work on research or coiiinerclals. . 

2. Set-up Videotape recorder to film cowercials as they are ready. 

Day ir- Objective H. I 

1. Continue as on Day 10. y , 

2. Allow students to operate Videotape recorder if regulations permit. 
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(Two groups) 

(Different sections of the nwral will 



Oiy 12 ' Objective J 
(student reports) 

1. Instruct studwjts.to tajce notes >fhil'e oral repi)rts are being given. 

2. Quickly revive YtotetaVIn^ techniques. 

3. Two or three 10-15 minute reports. 

Oaty^a - Objective J. L i^- 
(student reports) 

1. Continue pnjcedure for oral reports. 

2. Explain ^11 aural Idea to stents, 
reflect various research topics) « 

3. Develop flotion of the purpojw for a mural. 

4. Allow groups to discuss hi?/ they' pight visually portray their topic. 

5. Distribute newsprint for initial sketch-ing of ideas. 

Day 14 - Objective J. K . 
(guided discovery - convergent) 

1. Continue' procedure for oral reports. (One group) 

2. Conduct ifulded discovery lesson writing techniques. 

3. Use several" written exai^les iTo show different ways to verbally express ideas. 

4. Use questioning strategy to develop concepts on handout. 

5. Distribute handout and assign groups the task of writing a chapter to be in- 
cluded In student- written text on Mexico. 

6. Firiisbed chapter will be submitted to teacher for approval. 

7. Allow students to type text on dittoes. (Illustration of chapter may be chosen 
4l6s an activity for Objective U for a total of thirty points) 



Day 15 - Objective K. H 
(divergent) 

1. Divide class into two sections. 

2. 1/2 class continues text writing. 

3. 1/2 class begins to draw mural. 

4. Provide ne*»sprint. (large sheets). 

5. When drawings are complete, subnU to the teacher. 

6. Give large sheet Qf carbon paper, and show how to transfer to wa' 

D^y 16 - Objective k; M 
1. Switch groups a n^ proceed as on Day 15. 



:»i3r. 



Day 17- Objective N. R ^ ^ 

(saall group work) 

1. Divide xlass into "fiesta . planning" groups. 

Have paints, bruches, water jtc. ready before class. 
Assign a student to monitor time. . 
Allow at least ten mi/iutes to clean-up 'and set-up for next class. 
OtJwr groups develop concrete plans^ for fiesta, (to-be submitted by Day 19) 

Each group will plan on one day and paint on the two other days allotted for 
this activity. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

N.B. 
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c !• Sirtt^ troupi and piirocciKi as. on-Day 17. 
^ la - «Lf«et1va If. > ^. 

1. SiHtch grogps and pnoceed as on Day 17. » ) 

'Conact fiesta plans for teacher approval and initials. . 

OMf 20 - OMectlve 0 

(lectbre redtatlen) . 

1. Begrfo lesson .asking students to imagine what it would be like to live In a 
wortd ««1tiiout words. 

Mscuss iwtlon of specific vocabularies for specific areas; e^g.,- Iborts, 
«ad1cfne« music. 

3. *^tek for exa^)1es. 

4. (Kmilop notion that class can develop a Mexico glossary. 

.5. Wk students what they might "do" with the words in a glossary. ' 
6^ tRe questions to secure answers - spell thea, define them, etc. ' • . • 
7. Present Frontier system using overhead projector and transparencies. 
J. Allow students to choose a book fr^ the Mexico library shelf which they may be 

reading or would like to read. 
9. Distribute dictionaries and index cards. 

10, Ask students to choose four words V)1ch tftey do not know. 

11, Select one word to use as ^ class example, e.g. HEW. Take students through 
/ the Frontier system. 

12. ' Allow students to complete other words similarly. 

13. Collect cards to make mastei* list Tor distribution tomorrow. 

Day fel - Objective P. S 
(guiifed discovery) 

' (tedistrlbute- cards and master list. *" 

fstribu^ contracts. Students contract for a mlnimw of five and maximun of 
<enty wbrds from master list, (spell, definitions, use in a "context" sentence] 
Show videotape. 

lave learning centers set-up ahead of time. 

jive group instructions as to nirbers allowed, time allotment, etc. 
Joint out recreational reading table and guldesheeU. 
Stud«tts to complete at least two centers, then move to recreational m'^ '.'r.-^ 
*Bble or study vocabulary. ■ \ ■ 



Dw ft - OMective Q 



2. 



(in^iiry - divergent) 

1. provide wterlals* for students. - . ' 

ive several lexaaples of vocabulary activities, puzzlei, games around room. 
""•"its may choose words for their games fnsm master list, h, 

ts instructed to design i sinpl^.-gaBe. puzzle, etc. using several glossary 

tine should be spent In preparing for vocabulary evaluation. 




<miwr gii it ) . " ^ S , * f*^ 

1. Ttecher adrlnlsters written vocabulary evaluation. 

2.. Students Select those sections which are aw>n)priate to their vocabulary contrac 

3. iatalnliN ,t1ae u*ed for sharing of games designed yesterday. 

N.B* ' VocabuUry evaluation is couspetency-based. Students may submit 'plan for 
danoRStratlng skill if scbres are not acceptable. / ' ' 

W 24 - Objective ir ' 
-(iHwergent - guided discovery) 

1. Provide multiple sets of options tards. / . ^ • ^ 

2. MUke sure all necessary materials are available. ' " 
Instruct studentr t^»at they win ftave two class days(and outsideJtiBe) to cob- 
plete forty option points (Bininun). Any cortination of activities will suffice 

• tsctivititt are aulti -leveled). 

4. Spare 'tloe nay be spent in playing student-made vocabulary ganes, etc. 

25 - Objective 0, R \ ^ 

1. tontinue work on "options. - 

2. Spare ti«e ta be spent in vocabulary work or recreational reading. 

3. Take last fifteen aiinutes of class time for groups to. sake final plans for^the 
fiesta. 

Pay 26 - Objective R. V 
(saall group work) 

1. Allow groups to work for twenty minutes on planning fiesta. •* 

2. Groins not needing time may work on vocabulary or options. 

3. ftemind students that recreational reading activity must be completed by Day 30. 

4. Have students check on Objective Sheet for unit to list incomplete assignments. 

i ■ ■ . ■ J 

Day 27 - Objective R, V 

(individualized) ^ 

.Students to work on incomplete activities. 
2.| Have all materials ready for easy access to students. 
3/ Groups needing to plan further for fiesta may request that time. 

Pay 28 - Objective W ^ . 
(guided discu5sion> ' 

1. Distribute a review outline .to students. ' 

2. Teacher conducts guided discussion using overhead to prepare for written 
evaluation. , 

3;/ Explain parts, relationship to objectives sheet, eltc. 

" Tay 29 - Objective X 

{L^i — • •• 

1. I*r1tten unit evaluation: 

objective section 15 minutes 20 points 
open-ended. sentences 10 minutes ^ 10 points *" 
• . content essay 20 minutes » *20 points 

50 points 
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*l* itevii sljgn-up she^t ready.- Students sigji*up for a ffive^nute private confer- 
cn^ witti teather to dl&cuss overall performance on uni^. 

3. .Check final preparations for fiesta. "—-^ 

"* 

MV 30 r Objective Y ' V ' 

{stttdent-centere4 acti vi ty ) 

1. *'CMl»inatifig activity for^unit, 

2. Set-up equippKnt. 

X, Coord1na,te tiae'and assign. responsibilities fof clean-up, set-up, etc. 

4. Go. over ground rules for behavior. 

5. ^ Mrap-up unit by highlighting aain concepts and activities covered during last 
.sixiieeks. , ' CJULlftiMATll^fe. /klTtUlTf 

LIST OF WATERIALS ?|EED£D FOR EACH DAY 



3. 



Day 1 - Slide projector 
Screen 
• ., Slides on Mexico 
Blackboard 

Paper and pencils for students 

Day 2- - ' Slide Projector ■ 
Screen 

L Record player or tape recorder 
Mexican record or tape ■ 
Slider on Mexico 

Worksheet with list of research topics 

Day 3 - * Arrangements for library usage ' 
Worksheet to accompany library presentation • 

Day 4 - Teacher-procured materials (public library, embassies, etc.) 
School library 

Handout on the Cornell method of notetaking 
Day 5 - Same as Day 4 

.Day 6 - Ten rlnute cassette lecture for notetaking exercise (feacher-iaade) 
^Cassette recorder and earphones for listening station 
'Clas^roow library resources 

.- SMe as Day 6. • * 

- Classroom library resources > 

School library . 
Projector, fllnstrlp viewer, etc. for previewing stedia 



Day 7 
Day 8 

Day 9. 



Handout on effective speaking techniques 
Magazine pictures <lepiwc1ng Mexican "products* 



Day 10 • Magazine pictures frcn Day 9 
Research resources 
Videotape equipment 



,1 



Day 11 • Saoe as Day 10 
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12 - Lecture or table for a "fjanel" discussion (hardware as 'requested by 
stu^t presenters) 
Paper and pencil 

Oiy 13 
ftv 14 



as Day 12 

Large sheets of newsprint for planning roural 

Sane as Day 12 , 
Handout on effertive writing techniques 
typewriter 




Day 15 - Handout 'on effective writing techniques 
Typewriter 
Paper 

Large sheets of newsprint 
Large sheets of carbon paper 
Paper taped to wall - 24' x 3' 

Day 16 - Sane as Day 15 

Day 17 ^ Newsprint for recording Ideas for fiesta" 
Tenpera paint 

Saall containers {three for eacb cp^or) 
Hater 

Paint brushes (one' for each small container) 
Paper towels 
Sponges ^ 

Day 18 - Same as Day 17 

Day 19 - 

Day 20^ 



Same as -Day 17 



Handout on vocabulary development (overhead projector and trafisparen<rTes) 
^^-^ Classroom library books 
3x5 file cards 

Dictionaries (preferably one for each student) 
Contracts 

Dv 21 • Four learr^ing centers (teacher-made vocabulary activities) 
Crossword puzzle ^ 
Board game ^ 
Peg board 4 
, Magazines to cut-up 

faste ^— • 

Scissors (each center to be self-contained) 
Table with books selected for recreational reading 
Buldesheet for reporting on recreational reading 
? 'Videotape equipment . ^ 
* • ^ 

Day 22 - Materials for students to design vocabulary activities 

\ • Old game boards t - \ , 

Posterboard - I 
Scissors 

Rubber cement or glue 
Hasking tape 
Harking pens 



) 

A 

L 

5 
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Pg. 4.113, 

Colored paper * 

Graph paper 

Typewriter 

Cassette tapes and recorder 
Blank transparenctes 
Overhead pT^ojectoi?^ 

0^ 23 - Morkshfeet to^ evaluate two vocabulary activities other than the student's 

Paper for vocabulary evaluati<jnj (whole group). on contracts 
Day 24 - Activity packeti^lef4a1T'7ieed^ to complete options included in packet) 



TSiyTS^ Swe as Day 24 

Newsprint to finalize planning for fiesta • 

Pay 26 • . Fiesta planning 

Art materials for decorations group 

Record-player, etc. for music/dance group 

Materials for food group. to make njenus 
Table with books selected for ^recreational reading 
6u14e sheets for reporting on recreational reading 

MateVials for fiesta costiJne groups 

Day 27 - Same as Day 26 

Materials available for all unfinished activities (check with students 
ahead of tire) 

Day 28 • Review outline for students 
Overhead 'projector 
Transparencies 



Day 29 - Teacher-made test 

Open-ended evaluation sheet 
Point tally sheets 

Bay 30 -a Fiesta 

/ R^onJ player, records - , 

Projector for jXWes or film (if students request) . 
Tables for food ^ 

Students will request addinonal materials as needed by each group 



.7 Ct>tfv\irO/flr<K)(^ 
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% 



NAME 
GROUP 

p 

TOPIC 



Content 



Organization^ 



Lar^uage Usage_ 
Neatness 



WRITIN6 EVALUATION FW OBJECTIVE K 



Excel leot 
8 points ■ 



Supporting Details, 



COMMENTS: 



Good 
6 points 



Average 
5 pointy 



Needs 
Improvement 
i points 



Poor 
2 points 



y 
4 

L 

\) 
f 

^ 
c 
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lUB. Objectives which, have not been circled may be presumed to have been met satis- 
ftctorlly unless the teacher specifies something to the contrary to an individual 
student.' Group actlvttles require participation by all members. 

OBJECTIVE ' \ 

A - Students will meet' tiiis objective when they participate i/i thef teacher-led 
discussion (target U 75X of class participating) and name the topical areas 
outlined in -the objective. 

B $tudents will meet this objective when they complete a worksheet so that it 
• Includes a one sentence observation on each of the topics listed in Objective 
A. Teacher Will assign a point total from 1-5 based -upon: relatedness to 
•slides; sentence structure; spelling and punctuation'. Student^ will hav^ the 
opportunity to provide a rationale for their sentences in terms of relatedrtess 
to the slides. 

r 

C - Students will meet this objective when they volunteer to participate in one 
of five "fiesta day" groups. Teacher will question students who choose not 
' to volunteer. 

D - Students will meet this objective when, in sma^j groups, they demonstrate 
that they have (U decided on a process by which they will select a topic; 
(2) assign leadership roles and (3) choose a topic from the list or submit 
an alternative proposal. • ' . 

E --Students will meet this objective when they complete a teacher-made' worksheet 
wItK 90% accuracy. 

F -"students will meet this objective when they have participated in a group search 
for materials, this will be evaltfa^ted by teacher and library personnel and 
rated satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

6 - students will meet this objective when they complete the notetakitig activity 
by using the Cornell method to capsulize the three lecture segments. Evalua- 
tion will be based upon individual comparison of student notes to teacher-wade 
sets to check for 90% of main points covered in lectures and perfect adherence 
to the notetaking metho~d. 

H - Students will meet this objective when, as determined by teacher observation, 
they danonstrate ability to, pursue research topics independently and fn groups. 
Teacher will note time mana«ment, respett for other students, group participa- 
tion, etc., and advise students if performance is. less than satisfactory. 

I- Students will meet this objective when they have attended the lecture and cao- 
Dlettd the "cormerciar activity. Commercials will be videotaped and evaluated 
Both by students and teacher according to these criteria: 

adherence to outline 5 points . 

presentation 5 points 

logical sequence of ideajs 3 points 

originality 2 pointii 

Teacher will randomly select four students' evaluations and average them; then 
average that score with his/her score and determine the point total. 



.EWLWTWil OF OBJECTIVES (cont'd) - . .Pg. 4^116 . 

J • Studmts will Met this objective when they^resent a ,10-15 minute oral- report 
on tlielr particular topic. Students not presenting reports will t^ke notes - 
using the Cornell qiethod. as teadher obsei^ves bot^ presentations and notetaking 

* evaluation of oral reports" will Include the following aspects: ^ 

content " 25 points 

presentation . 1.0 points 

■edia and visual aids 5 points 

togical progression of Ideas 5 points 
Introdiiction/suPBiary 5 points 

K - Students will aeet this, objective When th^y complete tt>e te/twrlting assign-. 

aent. Evaluation Will be according to the Instrument for determining writing 
^ «ffect1veftess. which is ihcluded in this unit.. ^ 

. L - Students wiTI meet this objective when they use time provided to plan their 
section of the aural. -Evaluation will b6 by teacher observation. 
■ • • ■■' ■ ■ 

H - Students will meet this objective when, in groups, they draw their section of 
the wral. present it to the teacher and transfe^ it onto the wall paper using 
carbon paper. 

N - Students will me^t this objective when they decide as a gnM|p how they will 
del-egate responsibility -for jsural painting activity, paint the nural and coo-^ 
plete the coiroentaries*, Evaluation will be according id these criteria: 

group process.- • 3 points 

•painting 4 points 

mechanics (clean-up. org.) 1 point 

cooinentaries 2 pointy 

0 - Students will meet this objective when they attend the lecture presentation, 
participate in the. discussion and complete the Frontier Vocabulary activity 
with 100J accuracy. (5 points each card) 

P - Students will meet this objective when they have viewed the videotape and 
. completed with 100X accuracy a m1niro<« of two learning centers. (5 points each 
center, including recreational reading) , 

Q -^Students will meet this objective when. workingHn pairs, they desi^ and 
complete a vocabulary game or puzzle based upon the master vocabulary list. 
Evaluation will be based on the following criteria: 

use of vocabulary wordS 10 points 

groifl) process ^ — 3 poihts^, C ' 
design of game, etc.^-^ 4 points 
• wrifing of game directions . 3 points 

R'-'Students will meet this objeijftive when they have, in groups, submitted a plan 
for their "fiesta" responslLllity area. This activity will be evaluated by 
teacher judgment on: , 

'group process 3 points 

feasibility of plan 2 points 

C clarity of plan 5 points . 

operational 1 zing plan 10 points , 
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content 
nain ideas 
student cocnent 



EVAUmiON OF OBJ^aiVES (cont'd) V 

■ % 

S • students will oeet tfTl^ objective when they have completed a guldeiheet on' 
nspreatlonal reading material which will reftect knowledge of: 

8 points . ' 

4 points 
3 points 

T - Students will meet this objective when they complete a written .test on vocab- 
, ulary contracts with lOOX accuracy.-. Students not achieving perfect scores nay 
sutairit alternative plans for dencnstrating vocabulary coiapeteocy. 

U - Students Will Meet this objective when they select and conplete options, in 
activity packet with a maximum total, of 40 points. Options will be evaluated 
. by individual conferences between teacher and student to agree upon a point 
total. 

V - Students willTaeet this objective when they check their unit objective sheet, 

,note activities to be completed and cofppare their findings with teacher 
records. Students and teacher w1^. confer concerning any discrepancies. 

M - Students will meet this object>^ when they attend the review session and 
coaplete the review outline worksheet as directed by teacher. Teacher obser- 
vation will be the method of observation. 

X - Students will meet this objective w^ they have finished a written evaluation 
based upon the unit. Objective section (20 points, content and reading skills 
to be coBpleted with 90J accuracy; open-ended sections (10 poInU, group pro- 
. cess, affective objectives) will be satisfied 11! each sentence is coepleted; 
■ essay naJponse (content. 20 points) will be rateC according to the following 
criteria: \ 

* mastery of content ^ 15 points 

" ' paragraph stnjcture 3 points 

clarity of ideas 2 points 

Y - Students will meef^his objective jvhen they put "fiesta^ plans into operation, 

attend the class and voluntarily participate in all scheduled activities. 
Evaluation will be by teacher observation* 



T 
I 

0 
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MOTZTAKIMC 



Hbyf 



'9 



1, Cafrfcur* CMcher's IdMt 



afttr 20 mlQuttt 47X of noaf#(r]pij|^ MterUl 
forgatttn. 

Maningful aaterUl 211 retained after 14 
days. ^ 
80^ forgotten in 2 weeks vlth no notetaklng. 



2. I^ture notes are haod-vrltten books ^ 

' ■ ■ • - • r - 

Cornell Systesi ^ ^ 

w ^ ' - . 

1/ large . loose leaf notebook ^ 
' '2. Take notee on one side of paper only 

3. draw vertical line 2% inches from left edge of sheet - recall colunn - 
key words. phrases right side - record notes 

before each Tecture review 



Sub -ideas and 



Durtng^ lecture 

Record notes in paragraph form 

Capture general ideas - iinsert details from book ^ 
Skip lines to show end of one idea and start of another, 
details^ listed under main idea - nusobered 
Use abbreviations 

Write legibly ""^^^ 
After lecture 

prepare overview - read notes, correct, insert information, underline or , 
<^ box words containing oain idea - result overview of 

lecture. 

prepare cues - jot%own key words, phrases, cues 

recite ^ cover notes, recite, uncover and verify) ^ 
Fomula 



, 1 
* 2 



Record 
Reduce • 

3. Recj^te 

4. Reflect 



S. Review 



form relationships reinforce continuity 

- write ideas, opinions, experiences on cards structure, 
outline, summarize, catagorite . 
10 minutes per «#eek 
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HOW TO SPEAK ETFECTIVELY 



B« fully prejNpred 

. a. know subject ' 

cviTuite-ccplc in tente of listener (sudlence slndcfU) 

finishctd plan • outline <p«ttern of ideas) ^ 
30-50X as mmny words ss- speech 

.»order relationship of Idess 
j * -distinguish wain ideas snd detslls 

-note transitions^ 

of Outline 

• -J 

1. introduction- 1) attention-Interest of llstetier 
- [ ex.i-s tat Is tic, exanrple, quotation 

2) provide background information 

• 

2.. Purpose Statement 

1) teils audience ground you want to cover 
— * 2) provides focus 

? Body 

1) 65-90% of speech 

2) develop topic 

3) list main points 

4, Conclusion 

1) summary of ma^n points 

fusion of main points » details, and transitions 

-transition • restatement; pre-outllnlng; listing 

Selection nf topic ' . ^ 

3-4 main points 10-15 minute speech 

perception. Interpretation, and valuable speech 
interests of audience / 



^Preparation 

1) Overview 

2) Research - ^ 

3) Outline 

^ ^ a. learn Ideas ttiotoughly 

b. practice delivery 

Pacing Aud lence 

1) Eye contact . 

2) Physical learning 

3) Voioe 



\ ' . ■ Pg. 4.12a 

. SPEECH FORMAT 



nrTRODUCTION 

* r / . . ' 

I. Opening tteteiitnt Vhlch refer* to the subject and should contain 

Mterial thAt gets attention, creates receptivity, establishes interest 
atud coMon grot^. 



A. fupport - 

B. ' support 

II, Vhf should the audience knov what the speaker is talking about? 

A. "support (Example, illustration, statistics/etc.) — 
. B, support 

BODY . * ^ ^ 

I. Statement of ^rpose. What is the purpose of the speakers subject 

A. Preview of the firft oajor subdivision of the subject. 

B. Preview of the second major subdivision of the subject. 

(This can be repeated in terms of the np^er of main divisions needed) 
II«' Statement of the Ist major subdivision of the subject. 

A. support 

B. support 

III* State^snt of the In^ major subdl\^ision of the subject. 

A. support ^ 

B. support 

(This^ san be repeated in terms of the number of divisions used) 

CONCLUSION 

I. ^ Summarizing statement (What you have told your audience so far) 

A. support 

B. si# port 

II. Concluding statement. ^ This is your f inal'^waptjp. 
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HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVELY 



.Bow ,to vrit# •ff#ctlvtly 



S • ♦I. Start to Mrk MHy. 

2. CboMt « ftibject yoo Art Interetitd In. 



i: TlMMs ihort.. bMad <m your oim conclualoos or drcvn fro« 

<^ nptrlence of rea^ig the bookj you are MslgMd to road. 

2. Reports • t%c\\y%l dticutsion, result* of rtsemrch fomat suppllod 
by Inttructor. You vill reod about othart rMMxch or do 
an axperijMnt yourself. 

3. Critical essays - your opiniom on a book usually* aas ignod In an 
&igllah or language course. You will be aasignad a book 

* ^ 'to read. 

4^ Research papers - any specified lengthy (at least 4 dooble-spaced 
typed p^ges) based on vrittj^ research Batexlals. 
- Research papers are based on publlsbad aateri^ you 
use to support 'an argueoent or point of vi«v« 

1. card catalog books a^lChor's naae si&Ject 

2. reference sectim . 

3. periodical section - Aagasines, newspapers 

Anerlcan vinecaaker 
1. naae in card catalog 
.2. Aoerican vineuker ^ 

3. vine 

4. grape ^ovlng 

- fill out cards ^ 

- copy infortetiot^ - oiark quotes 
; ... deletions 

• paraphraaing ^ 

^.^^Organiratioo of the papt^ « 
^- tlaia se^ame^ ex. history 
• process - ^ 

- devalopMnt of; an argtmnt y 

Write points * list supporting facta ^Min supportix^ 

cooling off period * ^ 
revlaloo 



r. Tr— tttoM - th« reader ■ovcs item (me point to another ^' 
firet. cecood, oeirt, In addition, finally, ai the reault 

' 2. CraMar 

3^. Spalllag - proof r^der - nark not correct * ^ 

. tlmUitim ' paraphraa in« 
Ce— iateat it' footootea - 
bibliography alphabetical order 
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HDW T O WRITE E FFyriVE LY 




* Cardeniiig i» an enjoyable ivocat 



% 

'2. Dtvlop thm Point Eeyood a Brief Statament 

* Fated with the pressures of flnodem living, eany people turn to 
vorking vith plants to relax thesaelves and becooe absorbed in ^ 

the living %iorld arcmi^ tbes. t 

3. Support with Quotes froc Authorities and Statistics 

- Organitations that serve gardeners are groving rapidly. In the 

, paat tvo years garden clubs and other horticultural organisations 

report ftignifi.cant nuabers of nev csesbers. An estisate of * 
gardeners actively a^filiat^ witih thetfe organisations nuabers 
in the Billions, according to Jaoes Jones, executive director * 
of Gardeners, Inc. * 

^l^i^rate with Examples 

- One' organifacign, the Ainerican Horticultbral Society, has pur* 
chased an estate for its* nev ^headquarters to serve a ne^er- 

^ ship that has tripled in the last 18 cDonths. 

5. f interrelate with Main Points - 

• » 
In addition to Joining general gardening organisations ^ gaiMpeoers 
who specialize can join societies for those interested in growing 
irises, prlAr-osas, day lilies, and other garden favorites. Hos^ 
of these groups have groira, too, as a result -of the increased _ 
general interest in growing plants. 



4 
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r 

1. Syabols not equal 

f frequency 

2. Create « faaily of syv^oli 0 orgAnUs 

e lodividual 
(S)lndivldu«li 

3. Leave out periods c£ c^oofer 

^ •g . . . ^ 

nyc 

4. Use first syllable of word pol-polltlcs 

^ den-deokocracy 

5. Use first syllable and first letter of secood syllable subj * subject 

cons • coaservativea 

* , » 

6. ErtiMte final letters - use^just enough letters to fom recognieable 
unit: assoc - associate 

ach * achievement 

bio - biolegical /"""^ 

7. Use apostrophe * gov't - govemaetvt ^ 
8.. Form plural by adding^^s'! _ chsps - chapters 



9. Use g to represent "ing'* endings 



decrg - decreasing 
ckg - checking 



10. 



Short i40rd8 should be spelled out 



11 ' Leave out unimportant verbs 

12. Use syrnbols for transitional vords 



( ■ 



w/o - without 
v/ - with 
« vs - against 
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A«ood iPOC«bttlmry'ttu«t 1. Precise - sore iBportant 

2. Urge ^ 

-^Tii€r« Is a cloM /elatiooshlp between good vocabulery and success* 

k good orel^ report or 4 clear precise contribution^ to class discussion has 
gTMter li^ac^ than ^vue generelities* 

iaprMise vocjbulery could totally misinterpret an author's 
preseotatioo^ 

FuodMeotal buildii4 blocks of learning and knowledge are words. 
Thinking is silen^ speech. ^ 
Vocabulary System 

1. Become interested in wrds • learn words and then 'use them. 

-mZc 



2. Bee 

% — 



dictionary 



ded - carry a small dictionary 

- look words up as you study 

- for techtticel^^abulary use text • 
glossary or ip^tfei^ed dictionaries. 



'7 



3* Use frontier system 

.Rationale: - skills proceed from sijiple to complex 

- each skill is developfU In » orderly sequence 
of steps 

- each ^ep is a different level of difficulty 

- 00 si^f leant step may be skipped* Each step 
develops the pattern jthat makes the next ste{> 



Constellation/ 
of words frc 
one root 




ductile 



deduce 
deduct 
deduction^ 



educate 
education 



codduct — 
conductor 



Duct 

(ducere • to lead)* 



indt^e 
-induction 
introduQtion 



- dif fi^ty of i#ord depends on - complexity of the iAu it stands for 

- Bost vocabulary systems are based on a body of words or word fofms 
(prefixes,, roots and suffixes) 
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, - . • , ' . Pg. 4. 

Ilrieia| FrontlM yodabuUry Sytm Work: 

Om the 3 X 5 card plan. Bere la how cbla flexible plan vorka. 

^1. yibm a -word la encounccred chac cannoc be precisely defined, copy on a 
3X5 card cba cncire aencence in which che w^rd occurs. Underline che 
word ao chac ic acanda ouc. l 

2a ISmd a mull wumbnT of cbMt cards hava accumxlac^, look up che vords in 
aa ittabrldgad dlcclonary. 

3a' On cba aaaa aide of cha cMzi chac baara cha axcarpced aantax^'a, cba vord . 
vlth Ita ayllablea aad dlacrlclcal aarklxxga abould be prlnced ao chac 
accaraca pronunclacloo la possible • Tou vlll find ic mch aaaiar Co uaa 
tba vord. in convars^cion if you j)ractica aaylx&g ic ^uc loud. Hochlng alaa 
ahould ba placed gn cha fronc of cha card, unleaa you vlfh co footncca. 
the aoarca of your aencence, phrase, or vord. 

4. Vov uaa cha raverse side of che card. If cha vord has bean aa^ up of 
a prefix and a rooc, record chis Infoxsacion on cha card. Knoving the 
darivacion of~^he vord and Bomt of ics ancaacry vlUL help yov laam 
the vord vich greater precision. 

Sa Hrita tffa'several deflalcions, or variaciona of the definiclima, on the 
ravaraa side. Place an asceriak besi()a tha dafiniclon that baat fics 
Cha votd aa ic vaa used in your original santanca. Figure 7-4 p. 97 
ahova tvo Cypical cards. I 

6. Carry .ahouC a dozen of these filled-out cards In your ahirc pockac or 
hand bag, so thac cbey vlll be handy Co rerlav vhanevar chare ia a apara 
aosanc. Tou could look atr tbea vhen standing in a cafeteria line, 
vaitlng f or a bus, sitting in soseone's ^ter office, ax^ ao on. 



7. Alvays look ac Che fronC side of the card. The vord should ba pronounced 
correctly, che sentence raad> completely, Chen Cha vord defined, ik>C 
necessarily verbatia in diccionary lang\iage, but Meaningfully in your 
ovn language. All this should be done before looking ac Cha definiclon 
on che back. 

8. Afcer you have defined the word to the best of your abilfty, turn tha 
' card over to check on the accuracy of the definition. 

9. If you are not satisfied vlth your definition, place a dot on tha front 
of tha card in the upper right-hand comer. The next tise you go 
through your cards, a dot vill reaind you that you miaaad on a prayiotia 
try. Whan a card has# three or aore dots, it is tlaa ao give that vord 

apecial attention. 



J 



10. After tha ssaU stack of carda haa been aaatered, return the carda to a 
file Ad pick up additional ones for aaataringa 

11. The vorda that have bean aaatered stwuld be raviavad fro« tlsa to time. 



With the aaataring of tha praciae meaning fo each frontier vord> there 
vlll ba aora than a corraaponding advance in your reading, vritlng, apaaklag, 
mad thinking. 

* f 

* 
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\ LAP on LAP'S ' 

A Learning Activity Package (LAP) Is one way to learn a concept, 

Idea/ or skill.' A LAP Is one way teachers can Individualize Instruc- 

— 

tIcQ and stIM retain control over.v^at students are leami|9. LAP'S 
are particularly useful In teaching reading skills along with co|^ 
tent Material. Students frequently have different needs for. Ins true- 
tlon Jn rwdlng skills, but they may all need to learn the s«ie coo* 
tent MterlaK Teachers can construct several different LAP*s %iihlch 
teech the %mm concept, but focus on different reading skills In each 

As 'you go through this LAP on LAP's, you will read about various 
kinds of LAP's— their format, uses, and construction. You'll be re- 
ferred to more extensive discussions of LAP's and concepts necessary 
to write a LAP. Apd you'll be invited to study samples of LAP's. 
Then you'il be ready to construct your tMn LAP. The following 
flowchart shews you the order of your activities in this LAP. 



0- 
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Flowchart for this LAP on LAP'S 



tt«rt 

4. 



takft 

prMsses$iBent 



Key: 

C~) $tart or finish 

/\ 4 1 activity 

^0«$se^ Ye>> piaster^ 

>/ ^ /\ decision point 



ovtrvlaM 





check point 



I set major 
task, subtests 
and objectives 



List activities ^ 
and resources; 
construct 
f loi^art 



recycling polnf 



no 



yes 



See 

I nstructor 



write narrative; 
set up evalua* 
tton 



V 



develop final 
LAP 




yes 




no 



V 




o ■ 

y \^ ^ recycle 



try out 
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Start usm with the Pre-Assessoieiit of your knowledge about LAP's. 

'^^^ Pre"' Assessment ^ ^ 

^ > ^ \ 

OtJICCTIOIIS: A pre-test Is Incjudetf to determine Jf you need to / 
conpleta |he following LAP* * ff you are aqtertaln abqut an^ or «>st 
of the tefatnology, have questions about the reason for tbe partlcu* 
lar f iiQ uen ce of 1 te«i or can see you wl II experler^ sone difficulty 
In oonptetlng aost or som of the pra^test you obviously need to 
efcfp the pre*tMt and coaplete tho-LAP. if you find It necessary to 
read ahead In the LAP In ordir to ansi^er questions on (he pre*tastf ' 
you should inaediately sklpfthe pre^test and begin work on the LAP. - 
The pre^tttt Is a se)f*screening Instrimnt. 

\. Fro« an area you teach« select an appropriate HAJOR TASK (an 
idea« skill, general Izatioo, attitude) andywrlte It in the 
following space. 



2. Sub-rdfvlde the Kajor Task arid write 2 of Its SUB-TASKS In the spaces 

a. * , 



3. Write a/ JN^TRUCTIOk)^ OBJECTIVE for each of the Sub-Tasks just , 
Identified. (If you can't do this, go directly to the beginning 
of the ^ %nd begin irking) 



4. Identrfy 2' ACTiVtTI ES^n'd 2 RESOURCES you would use to develop the 
InsiCuctiooe] Objectives writtefi tn #3 above. 



Activities RMOurc^ To Use 

b. B. ' 
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... ^ 

- - . . ' \ 6 

r 

S. In thft space below, stietch a FLOWCHART you would use to structure 
fnd sequence the Activities and Resources into a leaming^ LAP. 
(If you don't know about flowcharting, skip this test end begin 
* Mork on the LAP) 



ft 



/ 



6. Write 2 QUESTIONS for assessing what has been leerr^ by the 
itudent in 11-5 of this test. 



a. 

b. 



(from HcLean and Kill tan, pp. 16 and 17) 



^Dieck this pre-assessment with your Instructor if you feel you answered 
the questions correctly. If not, turn the page to begin this LAP now. 
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So you artL going to write a LAPi Here are the'Hstructldwal 
objoctlves you will aaster by the time you flnl$h this LAP: 

-4. You will write threo or aore Instructional objectives, 
Including conditions, student behavior, and evaluation 
criteria. 

2. you win devielop iiethods of meeting each objective that 
■eet the crfterla of concept developiient discussed In 
the LAP. 

3. You wMl write or collect appropriate reading Mteriat 
' ^for your LAP and deterainte its suitability for your 

students' reading levels by testing It for read^lllty • 
^ level, using F'ry's scale or an approved svAstltute. 
1». You will develop a flowchartr showing the sequence of 

activities, write a na-rratlve which fon<*r: that sequence, 
and provide /'cxxitinuity** through the LAP. ^ 
5. You will develop an evaluation procedure for the LAP, 
Including: (1) a pre-assesswent or diagnostic procedure; 
(2) a -record- keeping form showing bow and latere each 
objective Is evaluated; (3) a culminating activity an^T^c^^ 
post*test; {S) a form for the student to evaluate his 
perfonwnce and the LAP; (5) a forw for the teacher to 
evaluate the student* *^ 

Culalnatlng activity: completion of a LAP and testing of It on at 
least a few (3*5) students In one of your classes. 
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I. »E6iiWiM6 TO WRITE A LAP 

In ordsr to write a LAP, you n«ed to know^re about LAP'S than 
-TOrknow right now. LAP'S are known by aany different nm^f, but all'of 
these naaes refer to the' sane basic Instructional tool:. 

••An lr>dlvldualized Uarnlna Pdr"tUP) can be Ukened to 
en individualized lesson plan guiding the student through a 
series of learning activities and materials in order to alter 
ti>e student's behavior or to>ave hi* acquire knowledge. ^ 
Killlant p. 1 f 

The McLean and Klllian book in our professional library Oiich 

uses this definition is a good source of infonwtion on l^*s. Reed 

the fbi lowing section for an overview of LAFis: ^ 

McLean and Klllian, How Tb Oonstruct inaivi^«ii^ 
Tiwmlm Pac3 , pp. 1 - 12. 

In this LAP on LAP*s» we Mrt following the sane procedure as 

Hci^een and Klllian do In their ''Pac-in-a-Paci-S 15 * 30 in their 

book, if you get confused by this l^P on LAP'S, look at HcLeen and- 

KI I lianas Pac-ij-a-Pac to clarify the problem for you. The big 

difference between their Learning: Pac and the one you will write is^ 

that yours will emphasize THE IWTE6RATI0W OF READIHC SKILLS AND COM* 

*TEKT MATERIAL . In other words » you may write a LAP on nany different 

^topics and using many different teachlos procedures, but you Mist 

include a reeding skill coeponent and at leas't one objective dealing 

with that reading skill. 
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lU OEFINIIK THE TASK AND WRITPNG i)6TRUaiOKAL OBJEaiVES. 

As HtUan and Kt I Han tell you» your first task Is to daflna 
your task • tha icantral task to be taught by your LAP. Cheek that 
the task will take tha appropriate mo^t of Tlws. Ala for a LAP to 
n one week, LAP'S Which take loriger tha«^ that run the 
stiident interest. If you heve especially good ftu* 
<^ts or ones that are highly aotiveted, longer LAP*s %#ork i^ell. If 
your students are easily distracted, perhaps three or four days Is 
long tfXM^. RameiabBr^ tine is flexible in a LAP, so students will 
work at their own pace and so«e will t^' 4 ooger^ than others. 

Cheat also the coaiplexl ty of the «jor task. Since you aust 
build the LAP in a careful sequence, the task smst be ore ^\ch can 
be divided into the necessary learning sequ^ice and stllPbe covered 
In the tine you have chesen. ^ . • 

Write the Major Task for yoyr LAP here: 
' >«UOft TASK ' \ ' 

The Sub-usks 

Selecting S(^-tasks for this «jor task Involves dividing the task 
Into Instructional parts. What v«ould a student need to know In order 
to succeed in Che njor task? 

For exai^1e/ln a 7th grade social studies LAP with the gajor task 
of understanding Cllnte In the United States, the sub^tasks Tncludad: 

iiy reading cliiaatic oi^s; 

(2) thtt concept of clloata (tmQT9t\09, pr^ipJutlon, hiaidity* 
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risk of ImI 




D) eilMti's affects on %flys of life (abeltBr, dress. 
It etc.) . 



lAP CD the sans topic mcuI^ pezliaps erttwiw sane bf 
■Die than tfae social studies teadier did# thus the 
woold be diffeisnt. 



list tfas sii>-tasks for yaa: UP bsie: 

1. i 

2. ■ 

3. - 

4. , 



Ddstncticoal Qbjacti^^ 

/' ft> dntJt -you hann written lastructrinml cbjacti^«s for vsrLoos 
kinds of »«>«^-i"3 pcoceduces - xzii^, Ipsann plans, etc. Ibs-dbjecti' 
for a UP aze tbe sase sort, but they relate to the nl>-tasks you irnm 



juBt listed. Your job is to virite at least one cbjectivB for each of. 
the sdj-'tasks. 

Stnoe instructicnal cirjectives can be %aritte^ in aeny ^iScsntts, no 
pazticul^ frm Is required in this lAP. You ahodLd writat object!^ 
that are eocsptabia In your acfapol lystaiu Hcwe^w, if you haw no 
fennatv or if you naed a »viai# of writirjg Qbjecti^» in 
cfaack one of the fbllnwing 



•Vrltrng ftehavloral Objective'' by Theobart £sb«t»«fl (handout 
avallabla froa instructor). 

*MnstructIonal CtejactI vas*S Chaptar 2 of Tha P^Y^ho]^ 
aod tnstructIo<\« John P. DaCacco (Prant! ca-Hal 1 , 1^), pp. 30-55- 

Robart Hagar: Praparlng Instructional (tejactlv^ (Faaron 
llsliars, 1962). 



0. Klblar, L. L. Sarkar, and 0, TrHlla»: Saha^lorat^Jactl 
and Instruction jAllyn and Bacon. 1970) > 



vas 
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. At you writ* li»»tn*ctlortaI objective for your LAP, kmp In mini 
tJwi^yoH aust Includs at iMSt oo« objective which deels with a readlog 
^ stem, Broedly stat^i, thit ■•arts one objective aimed at the student' » 
CffvetMce Tn vocabulary, cooiprehenslon or a study sl^MI. 60 bade to 
Xim descriptions and exMples of ski tit In each of those areas trfilch we 
iia^ already discussed. 

Look at the Hajor Tasks and sub-tasks of your LAP and answer these 
questions: » 

(I) What reading skin is epst necessary to succeed In these 
tasks? • , 

^ (2) What reading skill will likely b* new to ay students? Vocab- 

ulary/concept words? A higher level c b apr ehens lon skill? 
A specific study skill? • 

(3) What reading skills could I teach along with this content which 
I know several students are weak In? 

Select one or two reading skills which would be the aost effective 
In c«*lnatlon with the content given In the Hajor Task. Fra«e an ob- 
jective or two that fit this sklH. 

When you are satisfied that yoo have written appropriate objectives, 

/ 

you are ready for' a 



<: 



CHECHPOINTl 

Take the tasks and oLjactivM to your Instructor 
for discussion and approval. 



Instructor's Initials 
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HI. ACTWiTtES AMD RESOURCES . • * 

' 

A. Actlvlti-e$ 

r- . 

you ar* r«6dy to select the activities that students will ^^^H^?* 



out to Met each of your objectives. The ffrst concernJI>;with concept 

fonwtlon. . yhat-coocepts will students learn during this UP? Will 

th«y b«grn with the necessary background to develop the^e concepts? You 

will need to chedc oh the iaportant background infonMtlon in the Pre- 

te»t you will write later. At the present ti«e, you can concentrate on 

teaching the concepts In each siA-task. - Perhaps you need to review again 

the principles of concept fonsatloo. Any book on educational psychology 

Is 8 good r«f«rence. Or you nay read: 

a; Part I of Georga Henry's t>ook» Teaching Reading As Concept 
FoniBtton "(pp. 1-53) In our professional library, or 

b. a selection fro« Chapter of DeCecco's book (reprint available 
fro» Instructor) . 

As you select a sequence ti activities for each objective, consider 
Mhed^er yoy have included the following: 
K Presentation of the concept. 

2. Exanples of.it, both positive and negative. 

3. Connections between thTs concept mr\6 others students shtnrld kno*. 
k. Practice In attaining 'the concept. 

S. Evaluation of student's co^tence. 

'6. Additlooai practice and recycling for a student >*o fails to Met 
criterion on the first trial. 



These activities should provlcte sone choices forstudents, where 
ap^^riate, and alternative activities to allow for dffferences in 
learning abiiiti^ (fast/siow) , learning styles (group/ibdividrfl) , 
I— minq ■odalities (visual /oral /written), learning i nterests. Na 
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^ UP.c*i, 9rof\^ an these kinds of alternatives, but each Up should 



Include 



-n^ i\^tn n Skin Oblectlve will require activities like Wry other 



objective. 



choices and alternatives. 



H»«ver. the practice and study associated with tlWit objective 



mf use regular content «terlal. It Is possible for a student to read 
one set of -terlal and be developlng^tent concepts and reading skill 

slaultaneously. 
•8. Resources 

You need now to find reading eaterlals and other resources for 
itudent, to use In each activity. Variety U agiln' the keirl Even though 
«e are W»fslzlng reading, be sure one resource Includes a 'm6lm besides 
reading . ExamplesV film, fUrstrip. audiotape, videotape, overhead^ 
transparency. «^del. lab equlp«ent, any other visual or hands-on -aterlalv 

Check each assigned reading resource for readability level -use the 
Fry graph. SHOG index or another approved fonoula for this. List r^ources 
and readli0 level for each activity.. 

Scale Used 
TITLE READABILITY DATA 
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C. Construct b Flowchart 

Construct a fldnche^rt of the sequence which the student mAt 
folloM tn completing your LAP. Use the flowchart on page 2 of this 
LAP as a aodel. You My use the symbols and key which fs used here, 
or you m&Y develop your own. If flowchartPhg is^ a rUw and strange 
actlvfty for you, you My want to look at McLean and Kill tan's 
descrlp:ton of what to do (pp. Zk-Z5 In their Pac-ln-a-Pac), 

you have coiBpleted your flowdiart, you're ready for a >-< 





self / Are you satisfied with your activities? 

^ Your resources? 



Your flowchart? 



If so, go on to Part IV, If not, ofteck with the Instructor, 
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-li^* mm THE JIARMTiyE 

*' Now y«i ar« ready to tie alt of the activities together, so the 
Student wtn kntM »<here he Is. going arid v*at he Is to do at each 
fcttvlty, . « . * - 

Write directions for each activity that are clear, concise, and 
«ppropH«te for the reading level of the students. Write thes for en 
Individual student; specify what to do, ho^ to ansmr, %*at kind of 
anSMer» where to answer, where waterials eri, and, hoN each will be 
evaluated/ « ^ 

Test all your written material • narrative an4 directions • for 

'9 

reading leveK Use the Fry scale, SH06 or another scarle. 
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Scale Used ' Grade Level 



READABILITY DATA 
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EVALUATIOW 

Oevalop an evaluation proceudre for the entire LAP, so 'that^^ch 
objective, inciting the reading skill objective. Is evaluated som- 
Mhele during the LAP. This evaluation can tome tanedlately after the 
^tudaiit "Works on the objective or It can come at the end of the LAP* 
Vork through these steps: 

K Establlsy|^ ^ya1uatton procedure for each objective (qu42, 
exercise, A^^^en or oral statement, project, etcj. Deter- 
. Sine which will be self-scored, whfch teaqher -scored/ Pfo- 
vtd»||l^y -where' necessary. Include all exercises, 
qi^Jzi^^^worksheets In the LAP. 

2. Establish a ^julwlnatlng activity for the LAP. This can be a 
post-test, or Tt can be a prr^ject, paper, or other creative 
effort, or a combination of both. This *culmlnatf on should 
provide the student with a sense of closure. Determi^tha 
waV^hls^ activity will be evaluated and by whom. 

3, ^€stabllsh a p re-assessment procedure. This can be a pre- 
' test pr any other diagnostic procedure. Include scoring/ 

evaluation directions. ^ 

EstAbllsh^checkpolnts for "teacher - student Interaction ^rffT^ 

> 

mark these In the LAP. 

5. Develop a checklist that teacher and student can use to keep 
^ track of-stiKJent progress. Be sure all objectives and check- 
points are Included. ♦ 

6. Deve%p forms for the student to evaluate the and his own 
performance. Iqclude: . ^ 



a» analysis 6f \^\% cm performance.. 
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. * b. ^ should consider how well he lies met each objective. 

c. He should evaluate his own product individually and In 
reference to other products. 
7. Develop a teacher evaluation form. Including:, ^ ^ 

a. Analysis of student performance (grade. If necesswrV; 

b. An^ysls and coBwien^ on LAP structure and effect I venesef 

f 

taking student feedback Into account. ^ 
VI. The Final Productl 

Now yo« are. ready to ^r^^r^ the finished LAP. Find an attractive. 

♦ 

way to present the LAP, using space ^d artistic drawing to vai*y the 
typed layout. 

Be Sure to Include your rrain^and content area on the LAP. 
FILL OUT/THe EVALUATION FORMS FOR THIS LAP ! I II 




CHECKPOIHTI 



Take your actlvttl^^t* resources', flowchart^ 
narrative and evaluation procedure to the 
Instructor for a ^eck. 



* / ' « 
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Date of 
Completion 



Ut 
trial 



Znd 
trial 



1. Write 3 or mor^ 
objectives 



^2* Sequence of 
activities 

3* Col lection and 
reading level of 
material 

k. Flo^^art 



5« Level and adequacy 
of di rections and 
narrative 

6. Evaluation pro- 
cedures 



Culminating Activity : 
Final Product 

1^ conipleted and ^ 
app^coved 
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STUOEMT €VALUATtON FORM 



.dwtfc ths approprJata responsa for aach faction of this LAP and Mka 
coHMits In tha spaca provtdad» «rfiare necassary. Your coMants wilt 
Jaad to taprovaMnts tn this LAP. 4 



OK. as ts 



HeBd% Inprovafliant, ^ 
as notad Cowents 



!• Stating Instructional 
obj^ti-ves. 



2. Idantifying concepts 

and designing activities. 



3. Selecting/writing materials 
and datarwlnlng reading 
level. 



Developing a flowchart. 



5. Developing evaluation 
procedures. 



6. General evaluation of 
tha LAPi 

a. structural/procedural strengths: 



\ 



weakf>esses: 



\ 



b. suggestions for chsng* 



mc. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION 



MMt It your •valuation of yo«r own perfinaence oti this LAP and In 
your OMn finishad LAP? 



HOM coutd tt ba laproved? 



Crada you think you *serve 



Why? 



TEACHER EVAIUATIOW FORM 
Student perfonMnce level: 

Objective I. , 

Objective 2. 



Objective }• 
Objective 4. 
Objective 5- 



Culminating activity - final LAP 

Grade 



Co— ents! 



N 



<3 
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WHums fon C0WSTFMCT1M6 fi wmtt» amn. 

A Mtf stttnnt sliould b« Ineloded to indicate tfee foUmhut' 



r)nen9u1»iU tifllls (Mtnt stadents cboMid hive tlreiiyMtorcd 
ktfm usitg tlie 1e»mlii3 entMr^. 

Evftluitloa of MMt«ry 9f tlw pwfgnwiM ebj«ettv» (bow -Mm studtits 
- will bft tw^utUd cm tte Itlfirtnriit the cmrtsr). « 

TMdMT evaluattoo of tte eentar sftw It «im bee* used in tbe elassrwut 

TiNTi Is itso tiM CMipTete e«nfcer and «t laast en« (1) copy ^ each tt«i s tudent ! 
irfl] UM (wor ks he e ts, ttte.). 



CUIDEHMES ^ A LEAJWIilG ACTimT PUCttflE g^l^ ^ 

Foltow tJie iff reetieos for eoa^leting yMr UP «s yon 9* ^ LAP on 

WP*s. row should: *v 



I. Ooi^lct* ti»e five (5) ohj«etfv«s gtven fitr yeu. 



2. Clitek in vlth the project staff iw^U) f«X«>r* sdNel »t 1«BSt 
twice, and n third tim If yo«i vc Mkmi to Jo sw. 

1. CboeJc your LAP ftgsfnst the efeOdrpeliits ffv** <o Ue lAP o« lA>*s. 

4. Save onoo^i t1e» fe try owt fotr IM^, If |0s1bU^ on fa» or 
three studeffts« 

5. Plm ttmmi to eroafa A-V ■etorials *^/»r ooUost r«»dfnQ siUrfolc. 
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.1 *• 



© d/f<rrfrit Kinds /. nfi^?aT^ 



( 



-ifg..ll fine dou ,l,r(rf«„s alio • 



jf^'uily 





orotun or Wincj^ 



flHa§eff<»r LjflLL iJl "do 5" cJcfiUiis . News • 
flf>« QAotlal^ one. feaWc ^ . one (rom or 



' Pg. 4.U0 

<5 tiiU "ti^ tils t^J, .3 licUt ffd/** ik<?*cb't m»rihd 

' d© flrS^ VcoaW^ r4c.^,S u So rV) <^{)<^ *f He , 
(!fnlr/ Ml (^^1- 46 c^0u4^r/^. 

- ftuniker Kelp ip, loctffe atk-hf or fijj^ r^'fi 

ar\i -H^ key 

. TKt irf4rf (A 6e&) If/ts >u f>x., d/^,"^i,/fy /rv<»f. 

ia^ C3n lid 3c^w/^ Dh/^fT 

Ui^-'i i« ^1(6^ -Cards] ar^A Hyii .i i] 
fairly 5hdf^ f.m^ . 



~ /t. /fctf^ffcrfcle ' fl/f 'fl' /ru^l 4c\\MhfiK chtifh/c,^ fitted: 
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4ie.r fir ^^'rl yidce^ 



■ — . : 
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learn ino ee/?/£-r*-. 

• 
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All the questions on this test are designed to check your knowledge 
of skills needed to use reference materials. • Do not put your answers in 
tMs booklet . Answer sheets are available at the learning center. 

1. Upon asking his teacher how to spell- ? word, a student is 
told to look it up in the dictionary. The student responds, 
"How can I look up a word in the dictionary if I can't spelt 
it?" What should the teacher tell him? 

2. What source would you suggest that a student consult for iV 
formation on' the inajor industry of Saudi Arabia? 

3. How would you direct a student to find a list of books written 
by, Lewis Carroll that are available in the school library? 

4. If a student wants to know the population of a certain city, 
what is the best source for that information? 

5. Name 3 uses of a dictionary other than to find the meanings of 
words. 

When you have finished answering the questions, check your answers with 
those on the "Answer Key" cards at the learning center. 

Now read the introduction and objectives on the next two pages. 



1^ 
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Setting tnfortnation From Reference Material pg. 4,142 

-• ♦ • ^ ^ 

IHTRaDOUCrTON 

Reference wterials include everything from a telephone book to whole . 
libraries full of reference sources. Anything referred to for a pie!ce of in- ^ 
fonwtion requires some 'knowledge of the, skills needed to locate that infonw- 
tlwi efficiently. These skills include: 

'1. Knowing which materials are likely to contain neede.d information. 

2. ICnoinng which source best suits your needs. ' ^ 

3. Knowing the location of the reference source as well as the 
specific location of desired information within that source. 

4. Knowing that differences exist within a category of reference, 
(e.g.f not all dictionaries provtde the same information) 

In guiding students to reference sources, teachers must be aware of the ^ 

f ■ ^ 

skills needed to locate and make the best use of the sources. If teachers are 
going to require their students to use reference materials for assignments, 
'they should be prepared to provide students with the ski 1 Unnecessary for their 
use. 

/ 

This LAP is part of a learning center /designed to provide teachers with 
techniques and sample materials, useful in teaching reference skills. It in- 
cludes information the teacher needs for instruction as well as sample materials 
for student use. Although there are many sources for finding information, this 
center concentrates on dictionaries, encyclopedias and library card catalogues. 
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* 

* 


ff Source^ 






9 ^^attncje. 


1* 






^.4 



1 



View 



SKilU 




"Ev^ciy closed 



. OiCTlONARY. IMCYCLOPEPIA AHD CARD CATALOGDE ^ 

At the learning, center you will find 3 sets of filmstrip viewers and 

■ . . • - 

cassette recorders. .These are set up for viewi,ng and listening and are 

'labeled: DICHONARY ^ 

ENCYCLOPEDIA • * 

CARD CATALOGUE • 

t 

When 3 .teachers are ready to v.iew a filmstrip, select one of^he skill 
areas and take the viewer and cassette to a table where you can easily he^r 
the tape. Turn on the viewer first.. The filmstrip will tell yQu jfhen to begwi 
the accoBV^nyi^g take. The beeps on the tape indt^te when to tu/n to the next 
fraiae'on the filmstrip. 

These nwteHals are-inten^d for use in the classroom. While viewing,' 
consider their value for your students *and discu^ your opirvions with others 
in your group. ' ' ^ • 

When you have finished, exchange your self of materials with a group ulsing 
one of the remaining two s^t^^ Repeat the procedure using that set of materials. 

After viewing two of the f i l.-nstri ps , proceed to the next page. ^ 



r 
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ThiS'is the final aotivUy for this learning center. It is intended 
to help you prepare a lesson for instructing students in the use of reference 
skills. . r 

(If you wish, you may j|«>iek^n a group to complete this exercise) 
follow these steps! « 

1. Pick up a worksheet at the center. Use thics .for writing 
the information askexJ for in the -next steps. 

2. Choose a reading selection .that Could be used in your sub- 
ject area. 

3. Make a list of 5 questions (based on the chosen reading , ' . 
selection^ for your- students that^v^ld require the use of 
reference materials for answering. _ 

a. ' After^ch question, place in parenthesis a suggested 



r 



reference material, 
b* You may want to glance through the dictipnari'^^ and en- 
cyclopedia reprint^ to get some idea of the inforii&tion 
they provide. 

4. Using the^^erials on the table, choose 3 exercises that could 
give ^our students practice in the reference skills you asked* 
them to use in Step 3. 

List the source of your exercises with page numbers on tne worksheet. 
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/^//^Z/^ y^^^ '^^^d/ O^p^gr^ 
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ODD 




\^ to rr)£p your uj<ty 




'i^lere. <jre tlJo ports ib "H^fs C^wkr ^'"'st^ ejery^n^ iui/l 
uj«»rk: tiogeth^r lucHi "^e. liij^ ^jMifrhead projector of9 8-^^ 
l t\hPer^o pacttt. tUi lyojL nvn^ U^rJC indfex^l/*^ /a pa,^ 



(p this Paefarf 



! f>^iyf< map (h?(f'er«n{t;e biicic 

'- - of rte pa^e JUS* ;4-(f«. e»„pu. 




7 



pU-^ ^ t^5Lp<L on or 6 



^^^45^P«^"*^ ,^ fop .f ^^^f^.,. ^^^^ 
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S«iinMiKi A Time zone imp 




TM§ map tliows (h€ 
tour lbn« zonm of ttw 

«. and H«««n. Af yMi 
rooVft, ^roiTi E«tt to 

it on« hour 



1. .YourstaMisinthe. 

2. AloWof 1. 



8tat«8 have parts in two different- 



tinrMi,2onet. 

3. Th« ^fltr«oc« between the Mountain Zone and the 
Eastern Zone (8 > — hou#B. 



;Er|c7J 



4. When it is 6 p.m ^ Calitorma. it is in 

Alabama. 

5. You are going to f^trom Pennsylvania to Colorado. The 
plane-trip lakes four hours. You leave Pennsylvania at i 
p.m. You arrive In Colorado at . 

174 



= UT I L 



4. RcmuM ABBRCvmnofii 




^ u ' 



.Tit, : 



wtitra I ^)io«i0i on !h9 map . 





ME 






AM 


1 




l>» •» 


1 — - 1 

1 

1 


Ml: 


OH 


SD 


NE 


OA 


VT 




NH 




MN 


OK 


IN 


MD 


CO 


VA 


GA 


NJ 




MS 


OR 


lA 


AL 


CT 


WA 


HJ 


NM 


ND 


MO 


PA 


KS 


AK 


TN 


WV 


ID 


NY 


•Wl 


MT 


Bl 


KY 


AZ 


TX 


DE 


IL 


1 NC 


WYi 
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8«RCADinG fl ROAD fllAP 




•irlcrt'tte oS 'J? '■cute'. 19 State roule. 505^ 



T^pe o) Highway 
Four-I&ne. . . Two-lan« 



This nz9 shows ^te. Pennsylvania, and hou^e, you wou^d take.^ Street. 

8cx.e of towns around Erie. Look. at It 3. To get to the denwood Park Zoo from 



c.vcfully. Then. try to answer the ques- 
tions. ^ 

1. The frrterstate highways sbown or the 
mapara^ ard The U S 



Route 20, you would have to cH-ive 

on State Route 

4. To get *rom Wesievville to the airport, 

you wouid *iave to dris/e on 

Route • 



highway that cur. tnro.gr. Eriefro-T, ieft 5. -he c3,stance1rorr. the feasterp bcrde'-a 



ERIC 



to right is Route . 

2. Tcrdrive scuth from the Erie court - 

/ / 



Erie to the w8Sterr\ border is about 
mites 



17 S 
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6. RCADinc A HRSCT imp 




-jtt and 



4' 



The avenues rnOuce City ^un 

[What di/ectons^) • - 

Tpe street t^at aivides {he ^jth section of lo^n 'rom the 

sout^' sectfon •s ^ St^'eet ' 

There are avenues east of Mountam Road 



:eric - r 



Linden Boulevard crosses all streets except — . 

Street 

TO get -frorr, Sou'n Charie? Avenue and Spruce Street to . ■ 
South Pox Avervue and Linden Boulevard, you wou^firsC :go 
~ \ ^ ■ and tr^en^g^ 
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FBACTIC^.PACKET FOR SgLjLS HTZRARrHT 
Acti;rltlM Inclod^ art:' 

2# flrnflng to Locate InforMtlon^ 



r 



3. Loc«Uia< th# Main Idea In Para^apbs^ (StatW) * 

4. Locating tha Main Idaa In Paragraphs (Implied) 

5. Locating Supporting Idaaa * i * 
6* OrganlaatloQ of Ideas 

7^ Sfirrlfing (Clo^ ' . 

8. StsBarizlng (Stating ia <nm vordsT ^ 

9» Syntheslxlx^ Organlxatlon 

i> ' I ' 

10. Motataklng Method * > ^ 

U. dip' - Raadlng/Itotitaklng 

* The Structure Sheet vhlch you completed ddirlng the audio Is^ also suggested 
and vould be used between Nos. 6 and 7. 

^ — " ' ^* • ^ 

Considerations • 

a. These activities should be understood and practice In sequence^ * 

b. The skills irlthln the hierarchy can be Integrated with content oaterlal. ^ 

c. The suggested activities can be adapted to your particular content urea^. 



Rir 
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^ 1. JUDGDiG RZLEVAKCY ' ' 



1. QLrtfi Task: ^ • , / 

*' . . ■ ' 

*** » . - ' 

Too irtt vi^rl^lng on a scieoce unit oo^tbe plaMt Mars. Tou have decided to find 
mtt vlia% 'terrain the first Earttmen are likely to f lod If tbey land tft#ar the 
Martian equator. 

2* Vbat specifically will yo\fhe looking for? 

3* Lo^ at the f oUoirlng Hat of topics, vhlch can be found In a sdmce teact tdf a^ 
. chapter oaHars. Keep yoar precise question In wdjodi avoid being teapted hj in* 
. foTpatlon that is "Inter^tlng" but has no reel connection to the problea. Circle 

tboee topics vfalch cotild gi>9e you relevant, infomatlon, and sark out those which 

are unrelated. 

- the cratered surface ^ * . 

- the origin of the ^craters 

^ .the intense wUdaess and loneli^efa ^ 

- a deaperate shorts^ of water 

• a hashed » deathly f Hence 

- the expaiises'of dusty "desert*' ^ 

• the color and type of soli* 

^ the curving surface and nearness of horizon 
-vbrlght w^te polar caps 
-^blue-gfeen!' ar^ 

• doB^nents of the ataosphere 
severity of the conditions for living ^things ' . 

2. SCANKDC TO LOCATE INFORM^TIOW * 



The foUowlag sequence is suggested. 
For dlacussion with ^students: 

Ton win often n^^ to use a teat or reference book to search out. a single fact, 
the answer to a slngli^uestlon, or one aspect of your topic. High speed s cannin g 
can save you tiae > Tirst» you oust fix in aind exactly what you'rt looking for — 
bold this epeclflcally in mind. Flash your eyes down the page for this infomatlon 
only* (For oore explanation on procedure see discussion t^tes from audio.) 

1» ScfimiAg for relevant inforytion: 

AmIsi yotxr students a general topic - a broad concept which la repeated * 
la verloue parts of tiie textbook. (Ex^ - characteristics of various ot 
life on earth; survival ^of the fittest^ ^ve theo scan to find area|n*f the 
text wfaefe this concept appears » and then record appropriate page m^ers. Xeble 
of Contents coeld be used as a guide, dive th^ a time pressure to work under 
to force thoa po nove quickly with a specific purpose in alnd. 

2» Scanning for a specific bit of infonation: 

nuaber or ward - 



Aee^^tbe class a question* which asks for a specific naae» nuaber or i 
that staada^^ easily. (Ex.- On what date did Harlner IV flash the first 
photograph of Mars back to earth?) Have ^hea identify words froa the questidb 
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that ett quickly direct thea to.thd specific axisver. (Ex. - Mariner IV, 
N ^lotogrspfaa) TftU tfae^ h> tireep dova tha pagd quldcly lookins t4rgat #orda 

' r^ecting cwythixig alsa. Give thea a . signal to be^Ln and have then look op 
vhcn they have located the intonation. Self-^tloing could be helpful. 

Srermlng. for en anei^ vor4ed like the queaOTon: 

# 

Gfve a question vhich is vorded aa the ansirer la in the tett. (E^ « Vhat 
la the toperatxire tax^ in axasaer at the Martian equator?) Ask the emdenca 
In what form the an^ver say app#M~ vhat vill alert thea? (Ex. - teaiperature> 
ewBer, equator.) g^Hmi atudenta to concentrate on target votda and expect 
to find vhat they vant to. stand out from the rest. Give thea a signal to start 
andi|i9ve t^ look xxp trtiea finished. > ^ ' 



T 

for « 



4. Scanning for an ansirer votded differently than the question: 

This level is considerably. more difficult. Since the desired answer is 
vorded differently the student nay have to scan for related i4a^ Instead of 
exact one stated in question, (Ex. - Vhat diaate are the first Eartfaoen likely 
to find near the Martian equator?) Clioate may not appear- on the page, so the 
student Bust think in teres of 'subtopics - teoperature, rainfall, seaaons, etc. 
To scan for the ansver in the level, the reader aust hare a oind set for ideas 
' rather than target words* Inform yoxju: class that ^Sb^ s^^nild exp^t tlMlr rate 
on this level to be consid^ably slov, / 

,3. LOCATING "fe HAIS IDEA IH PASAGHAFHS (Stated)' 
Directiohs: . ■ ^f ^ 

"in Marly every paragraph there is bne idea that is more iaportant than ths 
* others. Practice in finding the aain idea will be helpful with many study skills 
especially notetaking* Read each of tSe paragraphs bAlov. Find the Aost iar 
^portent idea iiui^ch one. Below each paragraph you viU find three Vleas that 
are expressed l|rthe paragraph. tTnderline the idea that you decide la the main 
one in the paragraph* ^ 

V V . • 

1« Spiders travel in many oif f erent ways. Juzsping spiders can JuQzp aori^, thaa^40 
tlaes the length of their bodies. Water spiders live under vater, and are cx-^ 
pert sviners and divers. Fisher spiders can walk on the water becaas4 the^ ^e 
so light. All spiders spin a drag^llae- behind them. . It attaches thea to the 
web. The line allows thesi to leave their web when necesearys 

a. Hater spiders live under water. 

b. Spiders travel in aany^-dif fercnt ways. * 
c\ All spiders spin a drag-line behind then. 

2. The yak is an aniMi about the sia^ of a saall ox. It lives in Tibet, a province 
on a high plateau in China. The inhahitants use the yak for transportation. 
' They alap drink the yak's ttilk, eat its neat for food, ^and weave its fu^ into 
cloth. The yak la the pdst useful anlaal in Tibet. 

a. The yak is an aTTliaal the sixe of a aaall ox. 
b« The inhabitants use the yak for tranaportation. 

c. Ttm yak is tji^ aoat useful anioial in Tibet. 
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3l» Mghtirlng can b< daag^rtms. It^lnvolvM big alactrical dlscbarge^^ Vbcn 
^Ifghnrlng •ton» com» here are f(ve tefety rxiles to follov* S^y ix&doore. 
Keep wtKf ttam open doors and vlndovs, etoVes, TV 8etB» en4 pli^lng flztotee* 
* Do. not bathe/tT^ Do not ose or flug 1b electrical ^pllaoy . Do not oae the 

m# Lightning can be dangerous . ^ ' . 

b* Hhan lightning syras com, here are five safety rules to foUov. 
c* Do not bathe. / 



4* LOCAIIBC THE Mm tjZk Df PARAOtAFHS XlapU'ed) 



1 



X 



UrectioDs: 



SoM aad^ ideas are lapUed and not directly stated. lop lied main Ideas are 
soggMted by the sentences In the paragraph talcen together.. lj>6k at each of 
tba folldkring paragraphs, and the idea that all tl^ sentences refer to In 

tfrlte a statenent of aaln Idea. Be coodae and state In your otfn vords.^ 



1. Wind is slaply moving air. Of course, at soae tlaes the air moyes noch faster 
^ than at other tljces. The wind say be^ only a gentle breexe; It ^aj^^ a very 
strot^ breese; It may be a gale. 



Main Idea: 



2. Heaory Is a fundataental factor In lntcvIJJ.gence. Without It ther^ coxxld hardly 
be any -Intelligence. If ve 41d qpt reaesober any of the vords ve heard, the ' 
/aces ve sav^^ the general lnformatloQ'"ve acquired, the places ve have been, 
etc., ve shc»ild be hopeless idiots; We should not reDad>er vhat fo^ to eat 
or vhat clothes to vear. We could learn no lessons, and consequently ve shotild 
b^ constAitly in a chaotic state. 

# » ■ 

' Main Idea: 



7^ 

:lng of a 



The^ starting of a .revolution sbovs that ol3 vays of doing things no longer are 
right for the condition^, needs, and dmsnds of a group of' society; and that 
this group la Mrge enough or strong enou^ to chaSLge things «by force If the 
present leaders of society do not neei Its demands. ^!beai things make revolu- 
tloms happen. The purpose the group vbo revolts Is to change old vays of 
doing things In order to make the anaver to present conditions, needs and ^ 
dsMnds^ . . 



Baln /^e 



Kalnyldea: ^ 

i. LQCATDC SUPPORTIffG IDEAS 
Diractlona: ^ 

In eadh set* pick out th^ stxpportii^ Ideas for s^th main idea. Vrlte their 

ERIC 



^ obda maimers la the apace given. 
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B*t ^ - Sort log «nd Skiing 

Mtla Um: Surfing and skiing ^ve cooe closer togetbeiL^vlth ths shorc^^' 
mrfboard; nov, v« can coiopAte the two sports* 

Su ppor ti ng Ideas: ^ ] ^^^^J^lir 

^ !• In both sports, you oust center your >o4y-vel^t over your feet* 
2« The osv bellyboards are leas tricky t^W the st^kd^up surfboards* 



Z. In •^^/*B 70U keep your stance flzed^' Too put aore weight on the dovnhlU 
eklU and keep it slightly ^behind the uphlU akl. In surfing, yo« keep 
your v«l^t on both feet until you sake forward tuma and cutbacks; then, 
you shift aore velglrt to the back foot. 

4. ^rm^A^ dune bugglea, snonoblles, end alnlcycles are other activities 
which are getting to be aore po;^|^. 

$«t 2 - Tt»D JladM of- Speaking 


^ Main U^Ai Th«ra are tvo basic Hnd« of speaking: original xnd incerprative. 
Supporting Ideas: ^ . ' 

le In original speaking., the speaker uses his own words to pr^aen^hla own • 
Ideaa to an aiidlence. 

2. In opera ^ th^ talented and highly trained have a sbowplace^or their great 
Tolcea. 

3. In interpretive speaking (reading floud), the speaker presents ^ author/s 
words; in addition, he goes further to show ^heir meanin g* - \ 

4. In both original iskd. intelrpretlve speaking, che speaker »ist%^e sVnis 
to get the people *s' attention, to hold their interest ^iroughdut the' pte-* 
seatatlon, and to Jteke certain thoughts anf feel ingi dear 0d understandable* 

5. The recitative ia a link betw^n the literary and aisical arts. N 
^ w 

Set 3 - The CowTOtatlve Property f • 



Main Idea: Addition and sultiplication are cooeutatiye operations^ it does 
not watter what order is uaed with the niaBi 
and division are non^^oanutative operations « 

Su ppor ti ng Ideas: ^ ^ 



not watter what order is uaed with the niaBers. .y9a the other hand, subtraction 



1. These stateaenta always are so:' 7 + 9 - 9 7; 3 x 7 ^- 7 x 3* 



2. Most peop^ use the base-ten nxaiber system acre often Xhan they use the 
beae- seven system. 



3* Iheee statcAenta are not true ; 20 - 8 - 8 - 20; 8 7 2 - 5 7^ 8. 
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4, Tliihi mli art tjNbols vhlch stand for nifltbera. 

5. [(2 -f 5) 4- 6 ■ 2 + (5 + 6)] la an exasple of the aasociatlye property pf 

' addition. , 

»- 

6. aSCASlZJJIOS OP IDEAS 

JUtmetioQBi 

Am a raadar and notetakar you mat be aelactlve aod dlatlogvleh aapog a&ln 
ldaaa» at^portlng Ideaa aod irrelevant stateaenta. Claaalfy the foUovtng 
• aata of aentencaa according to thla aTateo: 

.HI - Mala Idea 
SI - Supporting Idea 
IR - Drrelcvant Stateoent - 

Sat 1 ' ^ 

^ 1. Tick bitea In a peraoo's or aplne nay lead to paralysia^ 

'w. 2. Local Infection* can be cajjted hj leaving the head whan the tick 
la reooved. ^ 

3. Tick bitea can cauae people sany probleos. 

4. Xicka ^are usually fotmd in wcx>ded weas or fields. 

5. Tlcka can be carriers of tvo bad illneases, Rocky -iiountain spotted 

fever ancf tulareaia. 

_ \. The Rooan roads connected all pa)^;8 of the Esepire vlth'l(oa^« 

2. The Rooan roads were so veil built that sooe of thca renain today. 

_ 3. cVeilthy travelars^ in Roae used boifsedravn coachas. 

_ k. One of the greateat achi#veoent^ of the Roeans %^ t^ieir durable 
a&d axtanalve s^.ten of roads. 

_ 5* Along Rossn roads .caravans vould bring tfte Rooe luxuriea from 

.Alaacandria and the Eaat. , ^ ^ 

* Tv SiatimZIBC (Clore) 

A* Diractiopa: ,It is very helpful to be able to express an idea concia«iy - to - \. 
aaka a svMary. Read the folloving paragrapha. After each paragraph is the 
frsMwork of a atsnary aentance in vhich wdrda l^ortant to the ■aapinc havtf 
bMO osittad. Fill in tha blanka using one vord In each« Vhanaver possible . 
wa words dii^tly frdir^tha paragraph. 

/ '1 



S«t 2 
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PtoKUmS AT BDME ' ] 
^ 

I« AltboQ^ the peogiiin spends oore than half of .each year on the Islaada, . 
hiM natxiral e^eaent la the sea. Be cannot valk vlth any elegancy /or cotn^enleace, 
, nor can he fly; but he cen wia e^gbat aa ewlftly aa a fthn^k. When be la not vleit* 
^ ing^en ieiand be Uvea fer out at aea, aooevhere In the Southern Ocean. Tbire be 
eeeka the fleh vhlch la hie only, diet - a variety of nail aerdlne, peculiarly rich 
in oU, vhlch ne catches tnvler vater. The penguin has a apeelel avloBing coi^pue 
of hla own: ble eyes ere protected hy a transparent flln that coaes over thevthe 
■OMBt'^be goes onder vater; his ears are protected by an oU vhlch coibes frott then 
cad turns the adjecent feathers Into a veter*-proof covering* Be Is provided with 
e Uttle bag In the side of his throat; iphen he vants to subeerge^ he fills the bag 
with vater and dovn he goes. / 



Tfie . vhlch Is well equipped for ' . » lives entirely npotx 



snail which he catchea water. 

CHAKLDlACgE'S UJ7Z FOR LZAKSIBG 



2. Besides being a great warrior and a great ruler » Charlemagne waa also a 
friend of education* This was fortunate, because there was nuch need of all that 
be could do l£^ this natter* During the C€nturles*^of disorder and confiislon that 
followed the Teutonic Invaelon, books and learning had alnost disappeared ttam the 
VMt« Q^lesagne hlaself learned to read only after he ms a grown nan; axid In 
spite of ell ills efforts he nfver succeeded In leeming ^to write. This sade hla 
ell the aore anxious that th& bright lads* of his klngdoe should have the advantages 
vhlch he lacked^ ^ founded schools In the oonaeterles and In the bishops* houses 
In order that he sight have learned aen for offices In Ithe church and state^ But 
the rude fighting aen of that day often looked upon leal^nli^ with conteopt, and 

noble youths neglected their books for hunting and ^war^^ike exercises* t 

After the Teutonic , during whl-^ ^ snd practically^ 

disappeared fron the West, ^ - , who was a friend of , founded 

1^ and encouraged study, setting an exa^le hlaself by leeming to 



B. Bow, use your own words. Write a brief sucaaary sentence or your own for each 
paragraph* * ' « 

8. SUtiHARlZIX (Stating la Own 'Words) 

t 

Directions: ^ 

Ryd the 'fii^owlng peerage 'on Socrates. Look selectively for the aaln ideas 
sad that info^aation which lends .support* 



> tn Athens in the late fifth century, B.C., there ^ a nan naaed 
Socrates who attrected adairing cro%#ds trherever he went. Be was Uboely 
and shabbily dressed, but het^ad a noble heartland brllUaA Aind. He de^ 
wted his life to seeking truth and to teeching aen to distinguish between 
rl^t end wrong. For aooey and superstition, he h^^ only one conteapt.^ 
Socretee. believed that if any idea could not stand up under thorough cxea- 
InetiOQ, it should be thought of as untrus* BeNkept, questioning his own 
thinking as well as others \ Be was constantly asking people queetl6ns on 
tbelr ideas of Ltvs, duty, JustieegSand reason. Socrates believed thit. clear 
O tW4farr«%fl by ell would strengthen^ the govemaent* - The great philosopher felt 
ERJC tbet felee knowledge would prevent people fron Uvlng %bm heppUst sad aost 
It Uvee thet vere poeslble. I'S^^ ttfHelT, be ojged. 
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lUxmstictmt Too vUI makm a brlfif soaff about vfaat jon have read. Look at tha 
^ ,f9ll0vl&g qtiaatiocia: 1) Vhat vaa Socraltaa main |mrpoae7 2) Vby did be aaak 
tkat ^urpoaaT Go back to (ha paaaage and ojuk the a&avers to tibase qoaationa. 
*Qia tiila aa a gisida In caking your aunary. Be copciae and atate In your Cma 



— ■ — ^ — t-^ 

'■ \ 




^ 


■ 1 


«r — — — 
V 





9, siymKsizisG oaGAffizAnos 

ftjTTthaalrlng ia. putting together aeparata bite" of inf onaatloo (from aore than 
ooa aoorca) abou^ a oain idea and showing the relational aaong thaa, 1% h%lpM<^ 
to together^ the naterlal quickly and clearly. To aynthealae you sake 

an array and group different .aourc^ of Inforadtlon around certain categorlaa. 

FoUovln^ are tvo exBBt>lea of arrsys uaing the COTtenta of adanca (1) and 
Ei^liah (2). Artaya can, be dealy^ni for any topic, and give cuch orgaaication in 
a queation about a specific probleo. 



1^ Problita: To write a paper on reflexes. ^ 
Queation: What is the nature of reflexes? 
Array: 



Caregoriea 


. A 

Graaet - Mandel 


. Elssao 


- Tanzer 


Definition 


• 




Charact eria tics 












?aluea 






1i— ini Stateoents: 












4 
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IS? 
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2** ProbUn: to judcrstasd tvo kinds of tbenes: character analTsli aiid_ 
cflvparlsoa aod contraat* 

\ 

' QMttiotti Do 700 do the tvo thesies the aaae way or do you do thca 
difftfcntly? That la, hw cuch'are the ^hetea alike and hov wch are 
tlMor different? ' 



Irray: 



TYPE OF THEME 



Cetesorr * 


Character 
Analysis 


Oospax^^on 
and Contrast 


PvrpoM of the Tbeae 


* *« 




FrobleM of Vrltlna 
the Tbe^ T 


— « — '—"—^ 




^fl Introdoc litcn - 








> * 










»> 

Staoarr Stateeentar 



/ I 




r 
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^ A *>tW*7^ ^ /-A«^ Z>/P VQ),-. 



V^T^ej;.. (^5<eeu ^«^^/«..) 7* 



A A7erin Xe/«A* 
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5^ 
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, U» DIP - READIHG/lWTmgTHG 

Topic: 
8p%e±tU Tamki 

PoMlbltt Soarees: " 
Sources U»^: - ^ 

laportaac Ideas (literal, inference, evaluation): 
Supporting Ideas (literal. Inference, evaluation): 



SoHiary of Information: (If oore than one source, t»e back and suooarlre 
each source separately) 
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ANSWER KEYS TO ACTIVITIES 

1. J^^dgliig R«l«vancy • Anavan My vary sllghf ly ^ . 
^Igltke topic - terrain of Mars at equator 

— cratered surface 

— oQmses of dusty desert ^ 
' ~ eolo^ cxid type of foil • 

~ earring surface stkd nearness horizon 

— shortage of water 
i ~ bloe-'green areas 

2. lo ley 

3« Locating Hain Idea (stated) - ^ 

. 1. b - Spiders travel In many different ways. 

2. c - The yak Is the most us^ftl^anlzaal In Tibet, 

> 

3. b - When lightning storaa come, here are five safety rules to follow*-^ 

4. ' Locating Main Idea (implied) Answers will vary 

1. Bind Is air moving at varioxis speeds. 

2* A necessary condition of intelligence is oesaory. 

3t devolution shows that people*s peeds are not being met by the old ways 
^ df doing things. 

5. Lotcatlng Supporting Ideas ^ 

See 1 - Ideas 1, 3; Set 2 - ideas 1, 3, 4; Set 3 - ideas 1,3. 

6. Organization of Ideas 

Set 1 - 1 - SI; 2 - SI; 3 - MI; \ - IR; 5 - SI. 
Set 2 - 1 - SI; 2 - SI; 3 - IB; 4 - MI; 5 - SI. 

7. SfflBarlzing (Cloze) 

Penguins: p^x^guin, water, variety, sardine, under. 

/' • ■ 

CharlMagne: Invaalon, book*, ^laaming, Charlen^e, adoQatlon, school*, t^ad. 

8. Stnarlzing^ (Stating In ovn words) . 

SocrstM ballBVcd strongly la searching for tru^. H« thought that clear 
yK«i«V4«g and true knowledge wotild make the govemjaent stronger and help 
((•opla personaJLly to lead nore honest' 'sad happy lives. 

9. - U. to iMff 

ERIC . • 



Follow-Op/AotUyities to 

'^Mftklxig tht iMpostl^l^ PoMibU Through 
Creating the Ataosphere'* 



' it* 

Betty Lee ttolabof^ . 

IfeotgoMT)? Co, (Hd«} Public Sdkoole 



\ ... 



A« Co&trecte 

B. I>ir«:t«d BMdlng/Listeni&g AcXivlty (L*s«on Plan) 

C Dl«gnp«tlc-Ia«trx»ctlotiAl Pa^^^jna (DIPS) 

D. S«lf -Directing Reading Activities 

I. Pollo»f-Op Activiti« with Seir-Eyaluatlon 



/ 

/ 



0 
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OOBXBACTS 

OOSTBACI FOR 



Wuh ttodcnt will study a country Siom each of the four Mctidne of 



brope. Each country vlU be db>ne In a dlffermt Banner. Ihe poaai- 
bllitlea are listed balov4 The only stipulations are that ootf of the 
cotaitrlea vast be done in booklet fora and one oust be doom in an 
oral 



!• lead a fiction book set in a particular country. Co^>lete 
a report fon on your book. Pay particular attention to 
the setting of the book ax^ the lifestyle of the p^le. 

2. Make a poater or collage about a particular country. For 
exaaple, you could use pictxxres of aountains, cities and 
beachea to show life in a particular country. Give a short 
(3-7 Bin.) talk explaining your postar or collage' to the 
class. 

3^. View a fi las trip about a country of your choice. (I hare 

a liat of those availab;ie in dur library) 'Prepare your ami (^^ 
sheet of questions about a country. Ixxclude a key. 

4. Prepare a travel folder on a coxatry of your choice. It abould 
advertise attractions in your 'country. A travel Bugaglne or 
'^ttar Hoaes and Gardens" are good placas to get an idaa of 
things to see in other countries. Tbent use pictures froB old 
Bagaalnes or get soae travel folders. Give a a)iort 0-*7 Bin.) 
talk advertising your country. 

'5. -Usa the Guixle to Periodical Literatxxre BMd read artldar con- 
cerning current probleas in your country. Write these probless 
up in a abort (1-2 page) paper^ Give a abort (3-7 Bin.) talk 
about the probleas of your country. 

6* , Baad ^bout a cotmtry of your choice. Teach the daaa a leaaon 
about this cotsitry. This need notT be longer than 30 bIxu I 
vlll hstlp you to p/epare a reading activity tor the daaa to 

do in connection vith y<Hxr talk. _ 

7. Prepare a booklet a^out a country you chooaa. The booklet 
Boat Include t 
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*A cilaaie map. ' \ 
A crop Mp* I 

A location map ^k>viiig aajor dtlfis, pfa^tflcal 

fMttsTMy water bodies and turrooadlns cooatrlM* 
A DIP prepared tvam reading obbuC, toot countzj. 
A '^at of Intereatlng places to visit In your couptry. 



win provide aaps of the individual countries^ 
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Dete 



agxM to cosplettt contract 



by stodjlng tbm following coimtrles: in tbeM 



AgTM to cooiplete all of thaM Ajsl^oMitJ vltb 



superior t 



abort average » 



aatlsfactory, 



good. 



fair. 



^ori 



\ftf f^B^^^^ *' «u«t be coapleted-on ot^bef ore' the di»e data for 
that portion of the unit* 

Western Europe ^_ ^ 

Soathem Europe • ^ - 

♦ 

Eaetem Europe 

Scasdinevia 



Student 



Teacher 



trlee oaing theee ae^boda: 
Beatem Europe _ 



' Southern Burope 

laatera lurppe 

; Scaadiaana 



vill be doing the follovlag 
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1^— DXnCtED READINC/LISTEinaG ACTIVITY 

iMcher ' Date 



L— Qg PUn for a Dlrecfd Reading Activity & LlsMtiiiig Skill 

latrodoctloa: ^ • 

Qo^tlxTOS relating indirectly to reeding selection 

a* 

b. . ' 

Queetioni concerning personal experiences related to selection 
a. 

Place 

«Mde lev Tscabulary vords or tex«s 

is context . . ^ 

on board* a* 
Dlscuas . 
Maning. 

c. 

« • 

Purpose 
setting: 

(Place lead to find out \ 

oo board) 

Silent reading (Directed fteading) 

Oral reading to class (Listeni n g Skill} 

Purpose check: Ask students for answer \o purpose setting question 

** 

Oral Ee-reading: Ask students a question in irhich the ansver need# to 
be read aloud froa story. 

C 

Question 1 - \ 
Question 2 ^ 
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CoHprdMislap Check: Develop different levels bt queetione to evaloete 
(Vrll^ten end Oral) covprehenalotx. ^ 



Folloiy-Dp : 



:i; Why? 
2. Bov? 



3» Opinion question ' - " d 

4» Vocabulary or phrases * f 
5« Coopletlon ' 
6* Essay 

7. inference - not directly state<I, i.e. Froa. the 
story you can tell 



• * * 



a. Writing assignaent. 

b. Suggest titles" of other books with saae tbeite 

c. Special research proj^t ^ 

d. **VoTd hunt" in the story 

prefixes 
stifflxes 
^ action words 

descriptive vords 
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C — WP'« 



Dlagxiot\lc*&structioaal Pattern: 
KarTt^l3» C^tory) Forms 

BrLt V. Brlfhaa 



Dat^: 



8€i#ctloaV 



I. Setting \ 

a. Vhare doea the story taka plAca? 



b. Vhan? 



I Mala Charactera 

a« Bho la th« "Good Guy" (cn tha whlte^bor#e)? 



b. Who la the '*Bad Guy" (In Che black hat)? 



3. Plot 

• a. What la tha conflict or problo?- 



b. Ho«r «aa It aactlad? 
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C — dip's 

Di^gtkostic-Instructlooal Pattern: 
Die 

V 

QoMO Dutert ^ ^ , 

iM^Amn Guide to Periodical Llteratiire 

1. What la It? Define It. 

2. Porpoae: vfaat Is It used for? 

3. Ban to use It. 

\ 

4. Vben and vfaere to use It. 



5. laplflBentatloo of oalng the guide. 
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f 

♦ Jf"' 



f c — DIP'* 



DiafDottlc-InBtructlooal Pattern 
Sci«nce 



Date 



PiaPOSE: ' (Stated la terve of what I want to prooBjp) 



V 



n. APPABAIUS: 

A) ^ F) 

* B) • G) 

• C) • ' H) 

V D) I) 

E) 2 ' J) 



III. PBOqEDUB^; (Science apparatixa aa in diagraa; steps say be dlagroHMd ^ 
but directions should be specific.) * 



.. D. . 

Xy. EBSDLT^ (Table r««ults; graph «^ possible; use an addi ti onal pag«> 
1£ n acs ssa r y) ^ 



V. OOnCLCSIOM: (Did it prov« the purpose I statwl?) * 



/ 
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Dlagi^fticrlxiitrtictlonal Pac^etn 




Topip: POLUTTIOV 

TYPE OP POU^jnOH 

1. DMcrlptlon df the si^tlon (UhAtp Wh€re, Amomxt) \ 

2. CauM(0) 

3. Effect (s) (ImedlAte and lon«-*range) 

4. OsTTsnt efforts » reetrlctlone, and progreee in control 

4 

5. Poeelble Mltitlon(e) 
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C — dip's i I 



DlAgD08tic*IzLBtructlOQal- Battaxu^ 
Geography 



Topic 



Location r 

Vh«n? 



i • 



Groups Involved: 

a. Major characterlBtlcs: . 

b. Purpose: (Uhy?) 

c. laportant elenents: (Who? What?) 



d* Brobli 



e. EnlrlroMeDtal effects or chmges: (Boir?) 
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SiU-OIIBCnVG UAJSM ACT1V1T«S 



1 r 



Z. f«ad1natf» ; ' Voold jou like to 

• ' "Imri tp ski or do you 

' ' «lr«ad7 kaov hov? If so, 
V. < " 70a S^oul^ enjoy reading 
Aout a fora of skiing 
vhich takss auch slclU. 

• * ^ 

'-\ Soqrca; BSAD Hasardatf, January 
' 19^ Look closely In table 
^ of eootenta fox: page number 
*o£ •^t-ddgger»." 



se: lead * o find out what 



.'^t-dogglng'" la. 

CoBPr^ienaloh Check; In the 

back of this paper vrl^ a 
thorough anaver to thef 
folloving question ;^ \^ 

Vbat type of person woxiH 
It t&e to be a 
What vould be be like? 



hot^-dogger? ^ 



*Is 9oxtr naae on your paper? 



II. Readiness: Have you ever 

'heard of acupuncture? It 
la a — dlcal practice is- 
trodoced by tbm Chinese* ' 

Source: ttAD Haga«lne» Jtamary 
19. Look in, table oi^con- 
tepta: ' ^Getting Headlfti'' 

Purpose: ^ kead to fiad.out hov 
acupuncture la doae« 

CoBprebenslon Check: On tM 
back of this paper write 
a thorough answeg to- the 
foUpidng question: 

Hov would the videapread 
use of adupuac^ure change 
the aedical world as you 
know .it? 

* Is your name ot( yout paper? 



III. Eaadlness: Are glrla' really the 
weaker sex? Can they de- 
fend themselves? 

Source: READ Magazine » FebruAry' 
2: Look, ih table of con* 
^ tanta fo^ page number of 
**Ibe Gentle Way of ^e 
Veaker^ Sex" 

Purpose: Read to find out bow 
and why LorM learned to. 
defend herself. 

Comprriienslon Check; On the ^ 
back ol this paper %rrlte 
e thoroufdi answer to the 
following question: 

, ^a-^Lt^^elpful and aaf e for 
a girl to tkke a >ttonth 
cottrae In Judo? Why or 



IV. Readiness: Do you believe In 
gixl power? Do you feel 
girls are not treated 
equally? 

Source: READ Ifagaxlns^ Feb- 

ruary^2; i Look In tafa^-of^ 
contpits for page ntiiiber df^ 
''Dlaty of a Ifad ll^-Tsar- 

oW \ , . 

Purpose: . Read to f^lnd out bow 
her brother made her mad. * 

Comprehenaion Check: > On the 
back of thla i>aper write a 
tborougjh nmnx to the 
following <ueitlop: 

, Whae concluaiolia can you 
Qake» after reading the 
dlary» why Susy la mad? 



*Ia your asM^ your pkper? 



ERLC 



^Is your 



on. your paper? 
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D ~ SOF-DDtECTIKG READIBG ACTIVITIES 



■•adiiiMi? Bov that the U.S. has vithdrswa Ita troops froa Vietnam - 
ahould vft contloua to glva aid to rebuild Hor^> Vlatnaa? - 
Shi^ about halplttg to rabulld Sfbutb Vlatxiaa? 

Sources Heiw for Tou. . March 7» 1973» ^flU tha U.S. Pay to Babuild 
North Vl^^naa? 



Pgrpoaa;, Baad to flikd out hovWha pr^J^^PSs ^^ioos coogrfl 
faal about the U«S. rcbulXd^^^ntnam. 




Comraheoslon Chack; 1) WhjL do wm aan^ra and congr ts— en oppose 




f oHjLan^aid to Vletnaat? 

2) Vbo do yn^^bhliik sbmld^ decide hov' the coontvy 
should b« rebuilt? Give reasons for your ^ 
ansver. ^ 

Tolloiy-Upt 1) Write a letter to your congraasBan or senator^ ta ting 



your opinion regard ihg U.S. aid -to Vietnaa. 

2) If you were to rebuild a country vhich facts vould you* 
consider nost laportaUt? Rank then ^ order of Ispor- 
tadce. 



Si^f -gvalua t ion : 



Uteiiln^^st We have often read that Ban has evolved froajtbe sonkey 
over a period of sany jaaars. But have you ^er thought 
of Baking Bonkeys out of aan? 



Soutcet Bagazlna» Septe^er 22. 

Title: 'Ifaklng Honkeys Out of Men''; 

Purpose; Read the selection to find out vfa]i^ sen were turned Into Bonksys. 

CoBprrtienaion Check; ^ ^ 

* 1. Hb^ probleas did the ape Bske-^ caiise to the actors? 
/^suse^Kffect) 

2*/ If you vera actor» vouXd you accept a star role In '^Planet 
of the Apes'* ^ knoving these ptobleBe? Whyt (Application) 

.iu Pr«C«od TOO art «'profMUBBal Mkc-up «xtl«c. To« b«T» just 
bMd fT-^r**^ to do MfeiMjp fior « Mw w\M '*larth» Toar ZSOtT. , 
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Vhat vill your characters look like? What vlll you do to 
• tranafora your 1973 oan Into an earth ling of year ^2500? 
(Too aay use lUuatrafilotiyB.) 

Actress KIb Bunter complained of being treated llke/^ freak 
and poked at by risltors to the studio y/hilB she vas in^ape 
■efce-^« Do you think that anlaals In the soo e^qierlence 
the sane ffellngs and problems as Kla Hunter? KyptAin y<ftir 



Self -^Evaluation : 



K^adttv^fst You're at a party vlth the gang. Someone offers you a 
cigarette. What should you do? You dbn't really like 
to smoke but the social pressure la on to "go along vlth 
the rest". 

Source t Seven Is a Handy Figure 

Title: 'The Truth About Smoking" . 

Survey: Survey your selection to get mentally tuned-in to the main Idea. 

Purpose: Read to find out what reasons teenagers often give for smoking. 

Coiyrdienslon Check: 

1. Bov do you knov from this selection that many teenagers do ^ 
realise the dangers of smoking? (Inference) 

« 

2. Is "the evoking group" In the minority among teenagers? Bov 

do yo^ kno^? (Vocabulary t&fareace) 

TolioiMfa Activity: 

iu Vrlte a letter to the author of this article dlaagrMiog vlth 
him about his reasons vhy teenagers smoke. 

B. Do some "digging" In the library^ Tlnd oat vhat^ another health 
expert has to s^y about smoking. Compare the /Ideas of the two 
people. (Ask the librarian about perlodlca le .) 

Itelf -HSvluat'ioD ; 



-ERIC 
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* t—il1n>Ht Tou hov* been sentenced to Death Bow hy the' Judge. Ton 
vill die 'in the gas -cftaaber. Vb]r are you there? Ub^t- 
^ } . win 70U do? 

>/ . _ ■ • : 

Sditfc^:* Spotli^ty vcope^ series ^ 

Title: "Caryl Chesnan: 12 Taars in Death Bov^ 



tanrer: ' Sonray your aalaction to ^et aatitally tunad-in to tha «aln 1 

ida^ i ; " ' • 

Pcrpoaa: Kaad tha atory t€>/flxul oi^t vby rheaartirfi ma aantaocad ' 

to Daath Rov, 

Coaprahanalon Check : \ * 

^ Hby iiaa Chaaamazi*0 daath poa^^Kmad ao many tlsaa? tFactoal) . 

*^ 

Be Do you think ha ahould have baaa put %o death? Why or lAy 
not? CJudgnent) ^ 

FoUoiT'-Pp Activity; 

tu Vh^t haa bean happening to our country recently concerning 
capital punisbaent? Try to find aoae nevapapar and tta g aaln a 
artidaa. 

^B. Make a list of vocabulary vorda froa the aelectlon irtilch refer 
to lav and order — the breaking of" and the **enforcing of^« 

•* 

Self -Evaluation : 
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^ t 



I — Follow^ Actlvltlea With Self-Eyaloatiofl 



**Tbcr Big Man' 



'U wa Loa and Tooy Ilk* Jl«? Why or why not? 
2* Vhat did tb« two boy« bxxy? Wty did they It m ••erst £ 



Jla? 



3. ««f«iLo\raDd Tooy Afraid of Jls? ExpUln. 

: /* ■ 

4. Sho w tbc,0trongMt? 

4. Tcmy 
b. Jla 



Fijad a vord In the story that aeans to brag 



6. Toiiy and Lou aald they lifted barballa to 

M. ka#p their ^un a secret. 
' b. build their eras and chest 

c. to try to sake thcBselTes as strockj^ as Jla 



veil do you think you did? 



Vhlch character did you like best? 
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B <— ToUov-Up AptlvlclM With S«if-Evaluatloa 



Data 



,• . . ^ ■ • -r 

1. ApproxiMt«l7, ubat jiax do you. think thiB •tory ukM plAc«t 



2. JRiat product vu thm Mlttemi MlUnsT Vhy did hl# basioMS 
vcmotly IncrtaM? 



3. Why do 700 think the *^ business executives were purchasing a boab 
sl^tec for tbeBselves rather than their f sanies? 



4. Vhy did ttM door ovk the boab shelter close? 

5. iftiy did the aen b^cdtoe so hostile vith each other? ' 

6. Explain hov the executive vere killed. 

» 

7. ^rpl^ln the importance of the dreaas which the salesBan ezperleoced 



8. Vby did the gnXssMTi no longer feel angry with the sen at the end 

of the story?. y* . 



iofami Can yoo suggest any mmy that all of thfse people ^could hare 
surwlTed? ^ ^ ' 



Iftat did yon leara'fros this lesscm? 



% 



.09 

\ 



I -^rolloiMIp AetlvltljBS Vith Self-Bvaluatlpn 
( ••Th*. Troobla with Parent* 



\ 

M 



iMd to flad outt 



If tbm g«o«ratloii gap is kaoim only to aodarn 
day society* 

If thftsa 8cex^ sound f wall tar > 



Thinking t^^^^ 

Diractiona: Write each answer in a coaplete sentsnce. 



I. People have always thought highly of good »amiars. Why do 
yoQ think th^ la so? 



2. Do yoo r>^^^ there la any tlae when good •annera>0 not 
setter? If so, when? 



Why? * 
^ If you ithink good manners are always Important, tell why; 

3. »rlt« ••veral vaju yoang ftxpl* can asM "OMy. 

y 

4. Vbo would b« thTlMC llk«ly p^non to stop yoo from 
lopHtig your b««t? IxplAla your tnmmt. 

5. VbMf. •ould oo« do if thmj wmx% not plMMd with thalr 
cppMranca? 

■ov wall do you think yoo did on this ■>t1 g n— nt ? 

flood ' Fair ■ ■ ^**ot 



THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY CONTENT AREA, READING PROJECT 

Cloze Test Asslgranent 

^fg. 4.18 and Pg. 4.180 remi^liPdue to poor rep,roduc1b1l1ty. 



r 



Pg. 4.181 

VOCABUIART EXERCISE 

U a ll«t of advertising terms ve learned earlier in the week. The 
follovliic exercise will help yot /develop an under standl&g^^ the words. The words 
eaa W need aore thm once*^ When you fill in tUe blanks, the paragraphs will tell « 
a story related to advertising concepts we've studied. 

.^coBBBrcial product 

account executive ^work order . ^ ^ ^ 

traffic layout 

account , copy 
' persuasion agency / * * 

Advertising uses all sources of aedia to sell a pWuct > We are exposed 
io advertising everywhere we go. Advertisers are cocAtantly using Persuasion 
tactics, to sell us sonething. They do this in the /or« of a cotpercial >. We 
hear then on TV and radio. We see ads ia newspapfhrs , magazines and even billboards. 

Often, a mat^chcover will carry the name o^ a prc)^uct. Consequently, most of us 

/ 

don*t .know we're being influenced. , / , 

When someone wants to push up sales on a ^oduct , be will often go to an 

agency . Why? Because ttey are filled wit^^ qualified personnel who have the 
knowledge and experience needed to'influenc^ the public^ 

Advertising agencies get their profits ^from accounts * .Many of these cy 
run into millions of dollars. It is^ the yaccount exe^tive who handles the 
business aspect and often lands the accounts . If he loses an laporyant 
one, he might lose his job. His is a t^ugh career 'for- the pressure is conatajxt. . 
Moat of the information needed abo^t a particular job is typed on a 

work order . The work order is then processed and distrljbuted by the traffic 
department. It is their job to keep track of everything. The assUtant usually 
deUvers a copy of the work order to the account executive and media departments. 
The copywriters and artists need a abpy too. A copy of the work order irill 
describe the job to them so they' 11 'have an idea of what to create. 'An artist 
plans a layout and the copywriter^ writes copy * The laybut and copy 
together form a concept. The con<^ept i^ presented to the account executive 
who in turn presents it to the client. If the idea is approved, the results are 
this— advertisements which influence, brainwash, inform, entertain and cause us 
to spend money. 
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Pi. 4.182 
Dr. Dupult 



CLOZE PROCEDURES 
FOR MATH 



Kindg of Sef 

In couQtiag the nua^r \ ess la the basket Figure l-2~ 

QM, ^ ^, three, four—you reelly each egg with, a aa. ahoVn, 

a&d»coi^£^e there are aa aany aa there are nunbers (lf2,3, )• 

Thla pairing of with n«ber8 la a -to-one correapondence. fvo 

are In one-to- correapondence when each n^er one* set haa one . 

In the other aet, no elcncnt in either la without a partner. 

pairing of point and on a number line another example of one- ^-one 

correspondence. 

Can you all the aeabers of set of whole nunbers? you 

start to write 

^0,1,2,3, ;5,6...) f 

^ viU never come to e nd of the list. three dota after the 

are the Bathcaatlclan's way indicating that the roster 

without end. A set .^has so eany elements the process of counting 

would never cotdc to end is called an aet, For exaaple, you 

' llat the Bcmbers of 

all the fractions between and 1) 

althon^ rule enables you to them. 

-The Arithme tic of Sets: Intersection , ^ * • • 

Th« of two sets consists of the eleaents the^ have In cowon. Ifir 

•xopU, if A - (1,2.3,4,5) and B - (3.4,5,6.7), the intersection of the»e sets 
Wd be (3,4,5). which could be designated set C. The »ymbol for intersection 
is (read "ca'p"). 

In liords: The of set A. esA set? B is set C. , 

In ST^lsv A B - C. 

or (1,2,3.4,5) (3,4,5,6,7) - (3.4,5) 
It shoultf b« noted that the intersection of t%»o sets is a of each set. 

Interaction mj also be represented pictorlally by closed y.gores called 

^] . The region within a U aastimd to represent the set 

being illustrated. Because each of the sets used in the problea is a subset 
of D is called the universe or ' • 
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^Clpze Test 

Thl« f>MS«9« com% from' ^The Outsiders , pp. 85-86. Fill In the blanks. 

m 

I m$ sitting in the vMitlng room, waiting to hear hoM Dally and 

Johraiy were. I had been checiced and except for a bums 

ami a big across aiy back, I all right. I "had ■ 

thea bring Dally and ' In on stretchers. Daily's were 

closed, but when spoke be had tried grin and had told 

' that If I ever a stupid thing like egeln held 

bMt the out of me. He still swearing at me ^ 

they took him on . Johnny was iwicoosclous. I ^ bew 

afraid to look him, but I was to see that his 

Mun't burned* He just very pale and stUI sort of 

tick.. I ^ have cried at the of him so still 

I couldn't In front people. 

•Jerry IkxxJ'had with me all the . He kept thanking 

M getting the kids out. didn't seeir to mind 

being hodds. I told the whole ^tory — starting 

Dallas and Johnny and had met at the of Picket anrf 

Sutton. left out the <>art th^ gun and our ' 

a ride In the car. ' He was real about It and said 

being %roes would help us out of .trouble, 

since It'was self-defense all. 

I was sitting , smoking a cigarette, wh^n cam 

back In froei a phone call. 
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$«1f-eo?Ttct1i»g She^t for the Cloie Test frow The Outsiders " 

i Wit sttting In the welting room, waiting to hear how Dally and 
Johnny werei I had been checked over and except for a fa«j^ bums 
«nd a big bruise across nry back, I w« all right. I had watched 
thm bring Dally and Johnny In on stretchers. Daily's eyes were 
closed, -but when ]_ spoke he ha'd tried to grin and had told ^ that ' 
If I ever dM a stupid thing like that again he'd beat the tar out 
of He. He w« still swearing at me when they took him on jn^. Johnny 
was unconscious. I had been afraid to look at him,' but I was relieved 
to see that his face wasii^t bumed. He Just looked very pale and 
still and soft of sick. I Would have cried at the sight of him so 
still except I couldn't In front of^ people. 

Jerry '.tood had stayed with me all the time . He kept thanking m^ 
for getting the kids out. He didn't seem to mind our being hoods. 
I told him the whole story starting when Dallas and Johnny and j_ 
had met at the corner of Picket and Sutton. I_ left out the part ' 
about the gun and our hitching a ride* In the freight car. He was 
real nice about It end said that being heroes woald help get us out of 
trouble, especially since It was self-defense and all. 

I was sitting thJfi , smoking a cigarette, wh*n Jerry came back 
In from making a phone cal I . 

Divide the ni*nber of words fitted (t?) Into the n»«ber of words that 
you correctly supplied.- , 

Independent Reading Level SIX ^ 

Instructional Reading Level W-56t 
, FniitfatVoo Uvel below 4U , 

219^ 
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Dr. Duptals , 



- * • T 

*^ u. > STRPCTDiUL ANALYSIS 

IHFLgCnOHAL VS. DgRIVATIOWAL 



t 



irirb inflftztlona -ad ' prefixes pre- 

^ In- 
king* * un- 

dis- 



« 

adwb ^ ' -by ' . . 

-ancc 

•djactlve -er -able 

-est ' 

PnmoifclAtlop Clues for railtlsyllabic words: 



suf flies -ful ' 



1^ 



1« " Vhen thero is no other clue, in ^ tvo-syllable word, the accent is usually 
' on the first syllable. / 

2. In Inflected or derived fortis of vords, the primary accent usually falls on 
or frithin the root word. 

3. - If de-> re-, be-, ex--,' In-, or is the first syll-ible in a itord, 'it is 

usually unaccented. ^ 

4. TuD voifel letters together in^^thc last syllable of a word «ay b« a clue to 
an accented final syllable, j 

'5. When there are two like consonants trlthin a word the syll^le before the - 
double consonants is usually accented. 

6« In wr>rds of three or oorc^llables, one- of the first twi syllables is 
usually accented. 



Carol Winkley, "Which Accent Generalizations Are Worth Teaching?^' The 
leading Teacher > .20, 3 (Deccnbor 1966), 224. Reprinted by permission of the 
Intamatlona^ Ileading Association axid the author. 

• * 
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STRUCTURED OVERVIEW 



BIOLOGY 



Botar^ (Plants) 
Forestry 
Horticulture 
Phycology ^ y 




Protista 
Virology 
Bacteriology 



Anatomy 
Physiology 
Pathology 
Ecology 
Gd(>etics 
Evolution 



Zoology (Anioals) 
Entomology * 
Ornithology 
Ichthyology 



> \ 
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STRUCTURED a'{£RVIEW 



POETRY 



Verse 



Stanza 

/ V 

Rliyne RH/tWN 
Aniteratlon' Heter 
OnoMtapoela Foot 




Idag«ry 
S^alle 
Hetaphor 
AT legory 
SynbolisM 



Sonnet 

f>astor*l 

Elegy 
I<iyn ' 
0<ie 
LyHc 
Epic 



r 



. * , ' Itowe . Tg. 4.20 . 

#1 ROOT ^• SUFFIX • ' ' ^~ 

Suffixes are syllables which are added to. the ends of words and which change 
the fimctlons of the words. For example* th.e word wonder (noun) becomes wonderful 
(adlj^tlve) when yOu add the suffix ful. 

• ' angel (nouoi + 1c becomes angelic (adjective) . 

friend (noun) + ship becomes friendship (noUn) . 
sterfle (adjective)^ ize becomes sterilize (verb) 
\ soft (adjective) +; ly becomes softly (adverb) 

I. Houf)Xuff1xes: Adjective suffixes: 

Ion - state or condilion less - without 

1st - one who does ward - In the, direction of 

ology - study of 

r Fill In each blank'with the appropriate suffix. 

K The study of diseases dr suffenug is called path ^ 1 



''2. Sleep . * frights left her weak and inactive/ 

3* The condition resulting from inadequate eating is walntitrit - 
4. After_^ we'll meet downtown for pizza. 

i 

' 5. A chicken minus Hs feathers is feather ; /or 

feathers. 



6. A grapholog ^ *s work is interesting since he/she studies 

handwriting"! • 

7. The study of handwriting is grlph - " ^ 



ing is griph 
)rk is oftir 



8. Care ; work is oftin unacceptable to your instructors. 

4. Move the .car for ^ so our friends 'can park behind it* f 

» 

10. There was much confus before the 'dress refiearsal. 

♦ Adapted from NQW Student by Edward Spargo, Jamestown Publishers 
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#1 ROOT ^ SUFFIX ' 

-lU Stu4y this list of suffixes + their definitions: 

ward, - In direction of . 
, - less - without , .1^^ 

Ion - state or condftion 
• . _ 1st - one who does v . 

ology - stuly 

* 1-zfr - to make 
"eh - wde^ of 

/. 

Using the two groups o.f printed cards, make as many lactual words as you can 
by aatehlng a rooi-word and a suff^ or suffixes. Check/your dictionary to see 
If you're correc^I - V " " 

List your words, here. • 

I. • 6. ' ^ , 

• « 

^ . 2. 7. 

3. . ■ ^' 8*. . 

4. . '9. 

• 4 

5. '^ ^ ^ ^ 10. 



* Teacher devised activity 



Choose five of the new words and wrvte ^^entence using each appropriately. 



I 



.Suffix 



:i. -able- 

2. -ance 
-ige 

-al . 

5. -an 

6. -ant (noun) 

7. -ant (adjective) 

8. -ar 

3. -ary 

10. -ate 

11. -ee 

12. -en 

13. -ence 

14. -ent 

15. -»f1c 

16. -fy 

17. -Sfed 

18. -Ible 
IS.' -1c 

20. -Ice 

21. ^-1d 
22: ■ -ITe . 

23. -jon 

'I 

24. -fst 

25. -1^ 

26. . -ty . . 

27. -lye . ^ 

28. -less 



COMMON SUFFIXES 

f Meaning 

capable of being 
state of being 
, act or condition 
, like or suitable for 
person idrtw 
p^on who ^ 

• * 

state- of being 
, relating to 

^lace where 
to make 
person )ffho Is 
made of ^ 
state or quality 
person who 

causing or producing 
to rake 

state or (^dltlon 
capable of being * 
f\v . ^^ke or nade of 

• condltlor^ or quality 
state or condition ' 
relating to 
state of belng^ 
person who. 
to make 

state or condition 
Helatlng to 
without 

220 



Suffix 

29. -aent 

30. •K>1ogy 

31. -or 

32. ♦^ry 
33; -ous 

34. -sow 

35. -tude 

36. -ward 



^COMMON iSUFFIXES (cont'd) 

Meaning 



state of being', 
study of 
person who 
place for 
abounding In 
tending to 
condition 

*d1~fect16n or course 
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AWSMER KEYS 



A J. 



1. ology 

2. ; less 

3. 1o»v 
4,, ward 

' T«$s, without 

6.. t<t ... 

7. ology 

8. less 
,9. ward 
10. Ion 



V 



Pg. 4;. 203 

II. Possibilities: 
homeless, honeward 
golden 
wooden 

backward, backless 
helpless 

■eteorology, aeteorologist 
realize, realist 
dentist 

hworist, hiAorless 



ERIC 
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A prtffai Is 



^2 ROdt ♦ PREFIX ' 
syjlable which' is added to. the beginning of a wrd and which 



chiiigK the Maning of the woH. 

I. Styjy the given list of prefixes + neanings. In each sentence underline -a 
Mord beginning with' one of these prefixes, and fill in the blank with the best 
— ulng for that prefix. 



. ^ epi - on . circuB - around 

In - not sub - under 

•tmo - one super - over, above 

1. Mheo Magellan's ship circiamavi gated the earth. It sailed _^ It.i 

■ . 2. • A Supervisor sees the work that Is bling done. 

3. He do see dangerous ele«ent&<in our air that are Invisible. 
Subteiranean passages aj*e located the ground.. 

5. A speaker with" a-nonotone is often uninteresting to his- listeners, since 
his voice reaains at level. ' 

6. The distance a-circle is the cirojtference, 

7. An epidemic disease is an affllctioi^ a large nwber of people 

at the sane tine. 

8. Supersonic aircraft fly at speeds the speed of sound. 

4 ■■ ' • 



* Adapted froa HOW Student fay Edward Sparge, Janestown Publishers 



' ' Naiw pg. 1.205 

^ #2 ROOT PREFIX 

JX- Ml nonsenSt iford beloM contains a prefix and a root word. Write the neaning 
of eftch iioiistnse word. Then give an actual word that contains that. particular 
prsffx. (Use the glv^ lift of Meanings) 

Exa^>1e: wnqfrateij one brother aonorall 

1. ant^lar 



2. bi paters 

3. clrcungeo 

4. Inaicro 

5. sii>aqua^ 

6. adpolls • 

\ 



♦ Teacher devised sate rial 
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B 1. 



1. " ^around 

2. over 

3. not « 
.4. un<ter 
5^ one 

6. around 

7. 'on 



ANSWER KEYS 
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II. 



1 . , before the sun - -antecedent* 

2. two fathers - bisect* 

3. around the earth - clrcuascribe* 

4. rpt SMll - inefficient* 

5. under the water*- sUmrifije* 

6. toward the city adjacent* 



over 



* Answers will vary 
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.Pg. 4.207 



COHHON PREFIXES 



• I. . iib- 

3. intle- 

4. antl- 

5. b1- 

■L 

6. circwh 

7; co«r, con- 

8. contra- 

« 

9. de- 
10. du- 
ll, dla- 

12. ex- 

13. in- 

14. Il- 
ls. 1r- 

16. in- 

17. Inter- 
■ 18. aono- 

19. nonr 

20. ob- 
.21. pan- 

22. per- 
.23. peri- 
24.. post- 
25, pfe- 
.26. pro- . 
27. re- 
28*' retro- 



Meanlng 
away or fron 
to or toward 
before 
against 
two or twice 
around 
together or 

f 

against 
down fron 
apart 

through or around 

out of 

not 

not 

not 

In or into 
between 
one 
not 

against 
all 

through 



FRir 
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around 
after 



before 
for or forward 
back or again 
backward 



ft- 



Prefix 

•29. $e- 

30. sail- 

31. sub- 

32. super- 
' 33. traiis- 

34. tH- 

- 35. un- 
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CmOU PREFIXES (cont'd) 



1 



Weaning 
aside . 
half 
under 
over or above 
across 
three 
not 
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LIST' OF COmON ROOT WORDS 



Pg. A. 209 



Utlw Rpots 



Sreek Roots 



SttB 




steal 




•g. ict . 


do, drive, act . 


anthrop 


man 




p> love 


acclL. 


chief 


anmi 


year 


archae 


ancierrt 


aqua 


i«ter f 


aster 


star 


alter 


another 
to hea> 


auto 


self 


atid, audi 


bibl 


book \ 


bomis 


good ' 


chrom 


color 


^» capt 
capit 


to take 


chron 


time 


head 


cosinos 


wi1ver*se 


ced, ceed, cess 


to go, ^ield 

to inn 


crat, cracy 


pok^r, rule 


cide 


crypt ' 


secret, hidden 


ctaus, clud.clus 


to close 


cyol 


circle 


- * - - J J A 

cred, credit 


to believe 


das 


people* 


cur, curs 


to run 


dersi 


skin 


die, diet 


to say, word 


dox 


belief 


due, duct 


take* lead 


dyna 


^ power 


equ 


equal 


gas 


marriage 


• fac, fact' 


to do 


^ geno ' . 


race, type 


fer 

fin 


bear, carry ^ 
end, frnish 


geo 
' geron 


earth 
. old ^n 
write 
woman 


frater 
fund, fus 1 


xo pour . 


^gras), gra(^ 

gyn \ 


jac, ject 


• to throw 


hetero 


different 


' Jun, Jwict 


to join 


hoiw) 


same 


luc 


•light 


hydr 


water 


lurfa- 


the pjoon 


lith 


stone ^ ; ' 


- nanu 


hand 


mania 


ma(^ess for 


■edi 


^ middle 


mega 


great 


' alt, niss 


to send 


meter 


teasure 


■ort 


dead 


micro 


small 


pater 


father 


^ miso, mos 


hatred 


ped 


foot 


morph 


form 


pile 


to fold 


naut 


sai|or 


port 


to carry 


nya 


nama 


pac . , 


peace 


octo . 


eight 


■ pos. 


to place 


ortho 


straight, correct 


pyro, pyr 


fire 


pan 


all 


serib,, script 


to write 


path 


feeling, suffering 


. sequ, secut 


te' follow. 


, Phil 


love 


$ent» soiS, 


to feel 


phob 


fear 


-S|*C 


to look at 


. phon 


sound 


splr^:..^ 


to breathe ^ 


photo . 


light 


string, strict 


to bind tight 


pod 


foot 


ten, tend, tent 


• to hold, stretch 


polis 


city 


tract 


to draw, pull 


^ pseudo 


false, 


wNi, vent'^ 


to cooie 


r psych - 


mind 


' vert, vers 


to turn 


; pyr 


fire 


vid, vis . 


to see 


sa)p 


see 


VvCf VQK 


wO ca i 1. 


soph 


^ wi se 


volv, volu^ valut 
^viv> vIct 


to roll. 


tele 


far/ 


live ' 


the . 


god 


¥01 


to wish 


ton 


cut » 






zo , 


animal, life 



O ■ 
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Nane 



Pg. 4.210 



'3 ROOTS. PREFIXES. AND SUFFIXES 



ILl5 ^"K^l*"^ ^ ^! ^^l' « ♦^'"d to ^ **hix:h Is the 

prefix, the root word, 4nd the suffix. In the foil ow ing word s. < gTrcTe > 
,the prefix; underline t^e root; draw a box around the buffixL 

h inscription • 

> . Z' dlsappointoent 

3. renewable 

4. constructive 

5. ^ wseas<Jiable 
' 6. relentless 

7. unwholesocje 

8. protectorate 
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r . . . • ^ Nain e Pg. 4. 21;^ 

f3 ROOTSi PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES ^ 



ROOTS. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 

: I. - B. 



UsIm your knowledge of prefixes, roots, and suffixes, Ueterjnlne whether each 
srtat«»ent is true or false. You nay use your lists for help. Code each 
sentence - true or false. 

1. A biltngiJal person, may speak three or more languages. 

2. A person who is. hypersensitive is often upset by others' remarks. 

3. Alialnuilroil is a translucent material. 

4. The national Conventions are antecedents to the 'Presidential election. 

m 

5. A misanthropist is very sociable and enjoys being with others. ' 

6. A transcontinental airlines travels only within the Americas. 

7. The doctrine in which everything is considered as part of Sod is pantheism. 

8. Postmortem refers to that which occurs before fJeath. 



7 
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Name 

^ #3 ROOTS. PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES 



II. - A. 



SL*'* activity, you will choose a partner. Use the cubes you comleted 
ourlng the lesson, and Invent your own words. Example: nonoanthropion - 
a person who Is. alone. You..«ay combine prefix, root, and suffix or two 
roots, etc. ReaeM>er: "yqu cannot combine a prefix and a suffix to mke a"" 
word; you nust Includg- the root -- the main part of the word. WHte vour 
inyentlons. ' ' <. . 

t 

Hake as aany as you can, but "Invent" at least seven. 

i 

'2. - • • 



4. 



5. ' 

6. . 
7. 



r 

* Teacher deylsed activity 



—i ^ 
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#3 ROOTS. PREFIXIS AND SUFFIXES 



Mrecttons; Invent soBe'- words CColuwi A) and definitions (Column B). Use 
your lists of cooBoh prefixes, roots, -and suffixes. For practice, match- 
the nonsense >#ord to the correct definition in the examples. 



Exawtles: A 

1. pyrobelcher 
Z. octopa^ 

I' 

3. autophile 

4. bonophono 



CoiopletB the page.Vlth your inventions. 

1. astenaortis 

2. pseudophilo 



3. 

4; 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



B 

one who loves himself 
a volcano 

ei-ght footed anioial 
the good sound 

death of a star 
a false l6re 



Activity devised by Arthur Heilman 
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C;I.-A 

* T. G obcriptgonl 



• 4*. @|^ruc^w- 

5. (uibeasor£b1^ 

6. (gaentjesg 

8. @^ecto£9 



ANSWER KEYS 
■ I.-B 

1. Fajs^ 

2. True , 

3. False 

4. True 

5. False 

6. False* 

7. True 

8. False 



II. -A 
.Answers 

vary 
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II. - 
Exaioples: * 



B 



1 ... 
2 



1. given 

2. ^ven 

All other ansMet*s 

will vary. 
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.... #4 DOUflLE ROOT WOW)S 

I. - A.' 

TM>>oots have been coobined to nake a nonsense word. Circle the bfst 
aeaning for-eacH word. You may need to use your given lists and to refer 
' ' jbo oar lesson. . 

1. Ittbosan^hrop - 
a. sUtue ' b. waterway c. wode of transportation 

2. phi 1 graph 

a» doctor's prescription b. lovenote -^^ledical chart 

3. lunaphoto ^ 
a. picture of moon b. moonlight c. the tides 

4. archiaepolis 
a. leg disease b. distant light c. ancient city 

5. biblioscriptist Vfc ■ ^ ■ 
, a. minister b. "^fnter c. author 

What- does the suffix mean? 



I. - B. — 

i 

The words below are actual words which contain two roots. Circle the best 
Waning for each word. 

1. pyrooaniac * ^ 

a* one who steals b. one who drinks too ojch 

r c. one who likes to set fires' 



i 



2. autocracy ^ 

a. govemnent by women b. self-government c. gov^nwent by the 



3. pseudonym \^ 
a. faVse name b. type of fabric c. a surname 

4. chronometer ' 
a. 'color chart b. watch c. device for measuring speed 



5. genocide 

a. killing of insects b. killing of brother 

c. killing of a race of 



people 



♦ Adapted from mattfrlals by Arthur .Heilman 
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#4 DOUBLE ROOT WORDS 

- V 

-A. 



By using your knowledge of root words and nith the help of the list given, 
write the Meaning of each word below. Then check the dictiona ry and record 
the definition. . Conpare the slailarities. Knowledge of root^rtafTbe help- 
ful In attacking unfaaillar words. 

1. pyroweter - your definition^ ^ 

dictionary: 



2. bibliophile - your definition: 

dictionary: 

3. crytogram - your definition: 

dictionary: 



4. gerontocracy - your definition:^ 



dictionary: 



5. astronaut - your definition: 
dictionary: 



6. microcosm - your definition: 
dictionary: • 
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• #5 FUH WITH MOHSENSE WORDS 

. ' - A FAMOUS TALE: tRED RIDING HOOD ' ' - 

Itead the folldking excerpt frm a famous tale - "Red Riding Hood". Using 
context (the aeanlng of the sentence) and your knowledge of prefixes and 
roots, 4eteni1ne the eeaning of each capitalized prefix. " Record you r answ er s ^ 
^ « separate sheet of paper. 

,« 

Once upon A ti«e there was a l.ittle girl who lived IH a cottage at the 
edge of the woods. Her Bother had idde PRO her a little-red hood which 
' she always wore whenever she went EX. For this reason she was cilled 
.__klttle Red Riding Hood. 

One day Red Riding Hood was playing COM her -dolls SUB the big oak tree 
when her wther called AD her PER the open window. 

■Take this basket of goodies to Grandma. She is IN feeling well:" 

"Yes. •other, rfght DC." 

She'propped her dolls CONTRA the tree, prowising tfieii that she would be RE 
very soon. ^ 

Little Red Riding Hood ran to get the basket, but P^ she left, she put on 
her red hood. 

«► 

Her nther had packed so eany things in the basket that Red Riding Hood had 
to hold it INTER both anas and close OB her side to carry it. But the little 
girl was happy to carry the heavy basket because it was for Srandto. DIS 
fro« her father and mother, 6ran(taa was her very favorite person. 

And so Red Riding Hood sUrted off to visit Grandna. She followed the path 
which took her deep EM the woods. 



j II. Using ttw sane procedure, detennine the neaning of each capijtalized ROOT- WORD in 
the contini^d text of "Red Riding Hood". Record your answers. 

Red Riding Hood had to stop often to PON down the basket. It was so heavy 
to FER. She would TEND her ams and catch her SPIR. 

^ On one of these stops Red Riding Hood FACed friends with a faaily of squirrels. 

Mr. and 'Mrs. Squirrel had VEN to VI D what this red creature was. They ex- 
changed friendly LO^and Red Riding Hood s«ve thea soae cookies froa the 
basket. Then she CfpTed the basket in her anas again and pontinued to follow 
the path whVch DUCTed to Grandna's house. 

At about the halfway point Red Riding Hood ARCHed to have the feeling that 
soaeone or sowthlng was following her, always TENing her in view but never 
showing what GEN of creature he wes. ,. , 

Red Riding Hood said a little prayer, "Dear THEO, nake him a frtendly creature." 

Suddenly at MONO VERT in the path there was a big wolf leaning against a'tree • 
with .am PLICed, for all the world as if he had been waiting for her. 
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A FMnS TM£: RED RIDIM HOOD (cont'd) 



The iwlf's big 'flrlle tn4 friervdly greeting-di spelled her fears. 

"Where are you going. Little Red Riding Hood?" 

■Mother Is MITting tWese goodies to Grandtea. She's not feeling well 
' today. I "ust hurry.; Goodbye, Mr. Wolf." And the little girl hurried 
<m her way. 




♦Material - Basic Vocabulary Skills . KcGraw-Hlll 
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#5 RJN WTH NONSCNSE WORDS 
III. CRYPTOGRAM 



You have learned that. crypt « secret and graro « wn'tina (also letter). 
Hiera^re* a cryptogm Is a nessage written In a code of sone type. 

' ' Now, you win lee your knowledge of prefixes, roots, and suffixes to make your 
own crypt^rai. 

, - Mrlt^a secret aessage to a friend. 

E^^^e; Mono ped is epi the hydro. 

One foot is in the iater. 



Give it to a partner and let 



translate it or "crack the code' 
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i.. . ' . #5. AHSKER KEYS 
Fairy' TaU 



1 






TT 
ii • 






1. 


IN - .In 




1. 


POH - 


put 


2. 


J>8& - for 




2. 


FE^ ' 


carry 


.3. 


a - out 




3. 


TEND 


- stretch 


• 

4. 


COM - wtth 




4. 


SPIR 


- breath 


5. 


SUB - under 




5. 


FAC - 


nde 


6-. 


AD - to 




6. 


VEN 


•coae 


7. 


PER - through 




7. 


V^D- 


see 


.8. 


IN - not 




e. 


LOG - 


wor(b 


9. 


DE - away 




9. 


CEPT 


- took 


10. 


CWfTRA - against 




10. 


DUCT 


- led 


n. 


RE - back 




11. 




- began 


12. 


Pte - before 




12. 


TEN - 




13. 


INTER - between 




13. 


GEM - 


kind 


14. 


OB - against- 




14. 


THEO 


- God 


15. 


DIS'*- apart 




15. 


NONO 


- "One 








16. 


VERT 


- turn 








17. 


PLIC 


• folded 








- 18. 


Min 


- sending 



i 
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THIBOOt gyALOmOW CHECKLIST , 
•CbliocnpUeal lafomtlon: 



tltU 

Poblishcr, City. CofjTlt^t year 
Gndt Imfml HmwigMA for 
fliiijtr r mmttmr atm 
HOmx MUttflala «valUbl« (chack) TMCber's Goide/Manual 



iMcbftr's Edition of Text 

Workbook 

lab Maaaal . 



Aodio Visual nteriala 
Otbar (azplain> 



Chac|c for tba folloirlpg alaaeiita: 

li lUattratioos. Are pictores Indudad for a good raaaon, do they provide 
addad interest to tba vritten tttt» or are they Joet included bacaoae 
taa t boo ka are **atippoaed^ to have pictures? Sufficient? 

2. ^Msriee. If they are Areeent sake sure that they are ind^d ai^Bariaa, 
ntber than' conclusions ^hat sight letter be dravn by the suident. 

3. Bibliography* More than one? How organized? 

4. Haps, if applicable to the subject area. « 

5. Oiarts axid graphs - should always include instructions for interpretation. 
CoDVuiant for use? 



6. Glossary of unfamiliar and technical teras, should include pronunciation* 

7. Indaz 

8^ Table of contents /^abotild include topics and subtopics for easy reference, 
not just chapter titles^ 

9. Sisa of print, /.type oT paper, other printing concerns* 
Study Aids: 

1. Does tha bool^ provide: center heading/, side headings, itsllcirad santenpas 
and words, s^ti&ns for study and discussion, projects tha& can be cooductad, 
and/ or auggested readings* 

2. Does tba book have unique approaches (e.g., additional Mterial m specific 
topics) to capture the studrat's attention or interest? 

3. Does tim book present good questions that can 'be used in study or daaa 
discusaion?. At vhat coaprehenaion levels? Give exaaplas. 



4. Does tha book define kef^ervs or excepts? Boir? (in Context, sat off , etc.) 

5. Vdch study skills are taught? Boir are the^ covered? 

6. Is there say otbar reading skill developskent? ^ If so, describe it. 
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TnMmxtatiaa of tettrldl 

1« Bem lM tht book orgsnizod? (Topiccl^ chronological , etc.) Describe ^ 
<«M MDtttice). ^ « 

2. ZS'fuctual nAterlal acctxraxe? Sufficient^ Szplaio. Exaaples of in^ 
accarticlM9p if any. 

3. Axil encapts veil developed? Explain. 

I« Xbm Oi^baBiM oa fact or tcncept? Is it proportiooel? Explain. 

5. Llat topics utilcb sem weak in thla book. What la nlaslng in each vc^Jc 
toftKl List coplca vhl(^ are x^t covered but should be. 

6. Hhat type or group cf students would. benefit post froc using this bonk? 
IRiidi oDMMfouli benefit; least free it? 

7. Td vbat extant is a oulti-ethnlc approach integrated into this text? 
Give I cr 2 exazaples, if possible. *at ethnic group are Included? 
Is the mle of iic«cn' portrayed suitably? 

Aothorshlp. (See prefaces, title page, etc.) 

1. Has" the author taught the subject? 

2. Has be tried out this oiterlal in dassroocs? 

3. Is the author's point of view, theory or philosophy in hartcny vith yours 
in content and/or learning process? 

4. Are different points cf viev; express^ on ci>ntrcversial issues? BaAs 
2 or 3 such issues in this text. 

5. Does the auti^r s^lor readers to fcm their own conclusions? 

laadability. Each book vill be reviewed by 2 of the foUovlng procedures - 
The Pry •graph snd one ether. 

1. Using the Pry Rfcedability Gr^ph (next pcga): 

a. choose 3 lOO-vord staples fr-^ different sections ©f the hook. 
Do not iaduda prrper nruns. ^ \ 

b. count the nugfcer '>f ryllables end the aucber Of sentences ^ per^ 
hundred vords. : * 

c. average the 3 setf of scsres fcr each book. 

d. plot the average on the Fry graph. (See sacple en graph attache^W 

2. Creating a Saadability Besxae (from Aukaman, Ch^. 3: 

a. cte>cse a 50O-wcrd saaple 

b. list all hard words (terms, other difficult words)- 

c. coimt words with 3 syllables cx acre 

d. count sentences , 

e. cooat subordinate clauses 

f. prepare ch^t:_ 

1. Average sentence length 

2. Suober of subordinate clauses ^x3 n 

3. Bw-ker of word* with 3 syllables or aore 

4. Bt^er cf hard vords x5 

5. Total (Add 1-4) 

Thia is a weighted readabUity score and oust be coapared with Asres 
fion other books for this subject and grade level. 
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GRAPH FOfi ESTIMATING -REABABtOTY 



or syllobiti no 

SMoi»Two«» ixLyioms 



I 

§ 
I 



M Oi MO m !«• 



I 

I 

I 




OMBCnONS- ^ndontjr mIki 3 «» htritfrR] i^ord potMQn from a book or on ortielc 

iST'**!^ J5L**<^ 



ERIC 



SYIXABLES SENTENCfS 



I « Htfidnd mrot 1 24 
AtrCAACe 141 



fCAOABILITY J tfi OMOC ( m 4o» ptetttd «i yoph) 
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3. TIfiac tkt rot Indn (Sobcrt I 
1. 



Jot d«w» th« nu^r of word^ in •uccessive stotences. (If the «rticl« 
is 1ms, •everal •rn^U**) Stop oa the •eatence which ends 
tt«az8at tbTlOiO^Tri total. Dl^de the total hy the nurfcer of «en- 
* tMces. ' Ibi« lEivas the awr»ge senttoce length. 

2. Count the nin^er of word*, three syllable* or acre per 100 wrde. 
Do not count the wortie (1) that are capitalized, (2) that are cm- 
^Uiationa of abort eaay worda (bookkeeper, butterfly), (3) words 

• vhicfa are verb forwi Mde throe syllables by adding -ed -er -es 
(like created or trespassed). Jhls gives you the percentage of_ 
hard iwrds in the passage. 

3. ft^ f8t the tot ^ fictcra Just; counted tod aultiply 
by 0.4. 
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Reading levsd by grade 



17 
16 
15 
14 
U 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 



College graduate 
College senior 
College juaior 
College sopbonore - 
College frcsha«J 
Elgh school senior 
Hi^ school Juaior 
High sdwol sopboaore 
High school freshann 
Eighth grade 
Seventh grade 
Sizch grade 



Using the Tlesch "Reading Sase" fontola: , ^„ , ,a , .^^.j 
(Flesch. Rudolf. P. Readability Yardstick" Journal Vf Applied 

Psychology; 32 (June, 1948), -221-33.) » ' 

* TTl LI wi iilnil for Literature texts 



(contraoti 



hyphenated 



b. 



d. 



chooie 3-5 saaiples of 100 worda each.' 
words count as one word. ) , ■ 
count ntab^T of syllables in^each sa^lc. With syabols or 
figures, c£uat according to pronunciatien ($ - »o •yll«olea; 
1918, four syllable^). Discount lengthy figures (1,255,356J 
or forsMlas (e - «c ) , aa a rule. / * 

figure average auaber of words in a sentence, (count aa- 
sentences eleoents emiLng with perlads or seal-colons), 
figure the nuEi>er of pers^ worda (all first, second, third 
oeraon pronouna) and plurala (people, falla). . 
To get the p^rr^t^ee of personal t.ords. divide the nunber of 
personal words by the total n»a*er of worrfa. • 
PlW^Tthe nuDber of apokw sentences (aarkad by quotatlai uarks) , 
SSC of questions, corr-^, etc. *idresaad to the reader; 
a«ber of exclamtiona and gramatically 'Jf^"!^* 
To get the n^reeata« of p««i«ial aentencea. divide thla total 
ll£r of pirsonal SentenS. by tha total nueber of aentencea. 
Figure the Reading Baae score by this forwla: 
■R.E. - 206.835-.846wl-l.Q15al ' 
ritur* the Huam Iat»reat acore by thla fvcwvl^ 

3.635pw + .314 p*.- ■ ' 

ul - aiT-^'- of syllablea per 100 words 
« averafe nusber of worda par aentanco 
04i - percentage of , personal worda per 100 worda • 
pa - perceatafe of peraenal aeotencaa pet 100 wrda 
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lu- Tit tbtt scoraa inco tb<8« eve tables: 



'ibading 

Scow 



Q to 30 

30 to 50 

50 to 60 

60 to 70 

70 to 80 

80 to 90 

90 to 100 



Pattara of "fteadiag Easd" Scores 



Description 
of Style 



Typical 
Bagkgin» 



Syllables Average Senteoce , 
per IflO Words Len f;^ ^ Vords / 



Very difficult Scientific 
Dlffiicult Acadeadc 



Fairly Dif- 
ficult 
StandArd" 
Falrly easy 
Easy 

Very easy 



Quality 



192 'or aore 
167 
155 . 



Digests 
Slick-fiction 
ftilp-fiction 
Conies 



147 
139 
131 

123 or less 



29 cr aore 

25 
21 

17 
14 
U 

8 or less 



" Pattern of "Euwn Interest" Scores 



HIX9ISD 

Interest"' 
nScore 

0 to 10 
10 to 20 
20 -to -40 
40 to 60 
60 to 100 



Description 
of Style 



Typical 
Magazine 



Dull Scientific 

Mildly istcrcstlne tYade 

Interesting Digests 

Ei^y interesting New* Yorker 

Draaatic Fiction 



Percentage of 
Personal 
Words 

2 or lass 
4 • / 
7 
U 

17 or aore 



Percentage of 
Personal 
Sentences 

' 0 
5 
15 
32 

58 or aore 



5. Ifoing the Ka?ie Readability Forajula: 
*Bacavended fcr s^tbeaetics texts 

Use PonailsII.as described in Helping Child ren Baad Hathenatics. pp. 30-31, 
£f .' Be sure you have read all of ctiapters' 2 end 3 before y^u atteapt, the 
foroula. % . ^ 

6. Osins tbs SlOG Fcraola: - 

(HcLeughlin. C. Harry.. ^SMDG Gradiag-A lew SeadabUity Formila . Journal 
of leading , 12, (May, 1969). 639-646. ^ , 
ctoose 3 sets of 30 santencas froo places thrisughout the book4 
count the nuii>er of words with 3 or lenss eyUables (polysyUablc words) 
In each set of 30 sentences; 
average the 3 numbers of polysyllabic words; 
dtvelop a grade level using this formila: 
SMOG grading ■ 3 + square root of polysyllable count 



\ 



